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LITERATURE. 


Poetical and Dramatic Works of Thomas 
Randolph. Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. 
(London: Reeves & Turner, 1875.) 

A Frew months before John Milton was ad- 

mitted a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cam- 

bridge, Thomas Randolph was matriculated 
in the same rank at Trinity College. By 

1630 both were known as poets, and as 

young men of promise. Randolph, the older 

of the two, had been indeed the more pre- 
cocious; at ten years of age he is said to 
have written in verse a “History of the 

Incarnation of our Saviour : ”— 

‘“‘ He lisped wit worth the press, as if that he 

Had us'd his cradle as a library.” 

But in 1630 it was Randolph’s “ Aristippus ” 
of which Cambridge graduates were talking, 
a jocular piece—made up of scholarly chaff 
and animal spirits—in which are discussed 
the rival merits of beer and of sack. Milton’s 
first noteworthy poem had just been written, 
the ode “On the Morning of Christ’s Na- 
tivity.” No two men less resembled one 
another. Milton, the “lady ”’ of his college, 
presenting a firm and virginal front, was 
passing by “ the ambush of young days,” 

«Either not assailed, or victor being charged.” 
We know that Milton could, in fitting 
season, lend himself to recreation, and would 
even, when called upon, perform his duty of 
general merry-maker—as in the ‘“ Vacation 
Exercise *—with painful diligence. But 
who can conceive the possibility of Milton’s 
being at any time clapped upon the back and 
shouted foras Jack? Randolph, when M.A. 
and a Fellow, was Tom Randolph, and after 
his death Tom he still remained. Mr. 
Hazlitt supplies us with a portrait of the 
poet re-engraved from the original print 
attached to the edition of 1640. It presents 
a face, of somewhat diminutive features, gay, 
vivacious, and mean—the lips about to let 
loose a jest, for the effect of which the eyes 
are already on the watch. 

Tom Randolph’s time at Cambridge was 
not one of unalloyed pleasure. His bright, 
quick intellect no doubt readily mastered 
the classical and logical eruditions of the 
place ; and then he would hasten to complete 
his studies at the Mitre or the Dolphin 
tavern. There he would fain have piped in 
peace, like other learned shepherds of that 
pastoral time; but his purse was a poet’s 
empty purse, which piping would not fill :— 

“The reapers, that with whetted sickles stand, 

Gathering the falling ears i’ the other hand, 
Though they endure the scorching summer's heat, 
Have yet some wages to allay their sweat ; 

The lopper that doth fell the sturdy oak, 
Labours, yet has good pay for every stroke ; 

The ploughman is rewarded ; only we 

That sing are paid with our own melody.” 





Such is the sorrow—no mere sentimental 
grievance—that besets him; creditors are 
on the watch,and ‘“hexameter’s no sterling;” 
the nine Muses are not held sufficient bail 
for a debtor; his doors are qualified to take 
an action of battery against innumerable 
duns; letters are thrust upon him neither in 
the style of Tully nor of Seneca. And, 
therefore, he must recompense himself by a 
laugh at his persecutors and at himself; it is 
his duty to teach them repentance; he must 
for their sakes refuse to pay :— 

“ You trouble me in vain whate’er you say ; 

I cannot, will not, nay, I ought not pay ; 

You are extortioners ; I was not sent 

T’ increase your sins, but make you all repent 
That e’er you trusted me; we're even here, 

I bought too cheap because you sold too dear.” 


But the misery is, these tradespeople are 
dall—too dull to understand his delicate 
vein of joking; their comprehension reaches 
no farther than ‘‘imprimis, item, and the 
totalsum.’”’ Thus Randolph extracts amuse- 
ment out of his distress, which is a good- 
humoured habit of his. Having, while 
quarrelsome, and probably drunk, lost a 
finger, he must have his joke about this 
misfortune also; he will henceforth be un- 
able to scan his verses truly, lacking this 
instrument of his art (and accordingly a 
line one foot too short is introduced). More 
unlucky is he than the trees, which sprout 
again when lopped; he must only—and 
here Randolph grows one-half or one-third 
serious—hope for the resurrection, when he 
shall at last shake hands with his finger in 
heaven ! 

Randolph does not seem to have suffered 
from any greater troubles than the leanness 
of his purse; we do not find record of any 
conflict with his growing habits of ill-living; 
we do not read any rueful poems written 
on mornings after a carouse, and we do not 
regret their absence. Nor is it discoverable 
that Randolph was afflicted by any grievous 
sorrow of love. He was not the man to 
abandon himself to the tyranny of any great 
joy, or hope, or grief. He liked particu- 
larly to write an epithalamium for a friend, 
but had no desire to furnish any friend with 
the occasion of writing such a congratulatory 
poem on his behalf. For Randolph, as for 
other poets of that time, a woman was an 
animated surface to be travelled over in 
detail by the eye: cherry lips, pearly teeth, 
cheeks like roses, and the entire catalogue 
of feminine items are set out, in the accus- 
tomed fashion, as delectable wares to solicit 
the imagination; of true perception of beauty 
there is little. Such cvol sensuality endea- 
vouring to stimulate itself is a spectacle easy 
to endure; it is when a Fletcher, a Carew, 
or a Randolph affects the fervours of pure 
passion, and professes “ Platonic ”’ love, that 
we feel outraged. Schlegel described “‘ The 
Faithful Shepherdess” as ‘an immodest 
eulogy of chastity.” Randolph’s “ Platonic 
Elegy”? is an animal indulgence in things 
spiritual. It were well if town and conrt 
poets had left the sage and serious doctrine 
of virginity to the writer of Comus. 

Beside his jokes, Randolph had some 
more solid satisfaction to set over against 
the affliction of debts and duns; he had his 
seasons of “inestimable content in the 
Muses ;” it was a pleasure to write so easily 





and so well, and the great master of his 
craft, Ben Jonson, had named him his son. 
There is a certain family likene<s between 
father and son in other points than the com- 
mon relish for sack. Randolph has a portion 
of the intellectual vigour, he knows the 
secret of that firm verse and that steady 
power of progressing, which are character- 
istic of Jonson. He acknowledged his 
spiritual parentage and was prond of it. 
On the great occasion of his adoption he 
writes a gratulatory poem :— 
“T am akin to heroes being thine, 

And part of my alliance is divine.” 
Phoebus henceforth is his grandsire; the 
Nine Muses are, every one of them, his 
aunts; all that is in him of poetie fire is 
inherited from his father. May Phoebus 
cenre the old bard of his palsy ; but if Heaven 
take immortal Ben, it is surely to write an- 
thems for an angels’ quire! Elsewhere, 
“Tityrus” is represented as bequeathing 
“Damon” his pipe. Damon, who is Ran- 
dolph, nobly opposes Jonson’s bequest :— 

“And do you think I durst presume to play 

Where Tityrus had worn his lip away ?” 

Jonson survived his poetical son, who died 
in March 1634-35, in his thirticth year, 
a victim to loose living and sherris-sack. 

The dramatic writings of Randolph ex- 
hibit in astriking manner Jonson's influence 
upon the younger poet. The piece which 
is best known, “The Muses’ Looking- 
Glass,” carries to the extreme limit Jonson’s 
mode of characterisation,—that of construct- 
ing a person out of a quality. The ethicat 
theory of Aristotle had been turned to the 
purposes of allegorical epic poetry by 
Spenser ; Medina, the golden mean, with 
her two sisters, Elissa and Perissa, the ex- 
tremes of defect and excess, moratise the 
second Legend of the Fuery Queene. It 
was a singular feat to set in motion among 
the knights and ladies, the fauns and satyrs, 
the graces and the virtues, these lay-figures 
carved from the philosophy of Aristotle. 
But Randolph attempts something more 


extraordinary. Bird, the Puritan feather- 
man, and Mrs. Flowerdew (also of the 
sanctified fraternity), a supplier of small 


wares to Blackfriars Theatre, become the 
spectators of a series of moral scenes. in 
which the Nicomachean Ethics are trans- 
ferred bodily to the stage. Plot there is 
none; and each scene repeats with mono- 
tonous uniformity the plan of its prede- 
cessors. The two extremes, bearing their 
Greek names, Deilus and Aphobus, Aco- 
lastus and Anaisthetus, Orgylus and Aorgus, 
appear, deliver speeches at one another, are 
each in turn commended by the flatterer 
Colax, and having done nothing retire to 
view themselves and note their own de- 
formity in the Muses’ Looking-Glass, 
Finally, Mediocrity advances and declaims ; 
the Puritan featherman and the haber- 
dasher’s wife, who have been witnesses of 
this spectacle, confess that they bad erred, 
and will henceforth believe that the stage is 
a pulpit, and comedies are pious exercises. 
Vigorous writing there is in this piece, but 
neither plot, person, nor poetry. 

Jonson wrote pastoral masques or dramas, 
and Randolph writes his ‘‘ Amyntas, or the 
Impossible Dowry ;”’ but the son had been 
two years dead ~- before the father, in 
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a happier mood than was often vouchsafed 
to him in his decline, conceived his “ Sad 
Shepherd.”” It might almost be surmised 
that Randolph, now after his decease, was 
paying back to Jonson something of what 
he owed him. The Adglamour of Jonson’s 
pastoral, stricken with a deep love-melan- 
choly, bears a fraternal likeness to Ran- 
dolph’s Amyntas, who is similarly afflicted. 
The Sicilian shepherd is, however, consider- 
ably more demented than Robin Hood's 
woodland guest. The treatment of mental 
distraction by our early dramatists, except- 
ing Shakspere, when it attempts the pathetic 
often becomes inexpressibly ludicrous ; in 
cases where the effort was to be comic, the 
effect of laborious incoherency, and studious 
nonsense is at times sufficiently wearisome. 
Amyntas is quite as mad, but not as 
disgustingly mad, as Filetcher’s Jailer’s 
daughter in the Two Noble Kinsmen. He 
is classically mad as becomes a Sicilian 
swain, and raves a sad quantity of Greek 
mythology. ‘Amyntas” has been de- 
scribed as “one of the finest specimens of 
pastoral poetry in our language.” To be 
able to employ strong words like these it is 
necessary to read down one’s judgment and 
taste to the very low standard of the average 
seventeenth century play ; then the beauties 
of ‘“ Amyntas”’ rise conspicuous. Perhaps 
it is treasonable, in this age of indis- 
criminate republication, to have confessed 
the secret of acquiring gratitude for such 
small mercies of poetry as are vouchsafed in 
the present volume. 

Randolph’s earliest dramatic entertain- 
ments are slight pieces written at the Uni- 
versity—‘“ Aristippus,” in which a Cam- 
bridge student seeking instruction in philoso- 
phy isinitiated by the founder of the Cyrenaic 
school, with large array of mocking logical 
terminology, into the one true philosophy, 
—that of sherris-sack; and “The Con- 
ceited Peddler,” the monologue of “a 
Socratical citizen of the vast universe,” un- 
trussing his wares, and commenting, with 
special tips for Cambridge laughers, on 
each article produced. The ‘“ Jealous 
Lovers,” printed in 1632, a comedy of the 
more ordinary type, containing a succession 
of ingenious incidents and intrigues, and 
much dull effort at fantastic mirth, is per- 
haps the best of .Randolph’s plays. It is 
noteworthy as containing an imitation of 
the grave-diggers’ scene in Hamlet, running 
into less close a parallelism than the earlier 
imitation in Raynoldes’s ‘* Dolarny’s Prime- 
rose.”’ Last, ‘‘ Hey for Honesty,” an adapta- 
tion to the seventeenth century of the 
“Plutus”? of Aristophanes, left unfinished 
by Randolph, and completed after his death, 
is of value chiefly on account of its crowded 
allusions to contemporary or recent events, 
objects, and persons. Shakspere wrote his 
comedy for Plutus’ sake, says Chremylus. 
The Ghost of Hamlet is coupled with 
Jeronymo, as if a tradition of the pre- 
Shaksperian Hamlet still survived; and the 
‘rich rubies and incomparable carbuncles ” 
of Sir John Oldcastle’s nose supply a 
metaphor. . 

Mr. Hazlitt lias not allowed his task o 
editor to become over-laborious, A little more 
attention to punctuation would have saved 
several passages from becoming nonsense. 








And surely Mr. Hazlitt is wrong in suppos- 
ing that Sir Aston Cokain’s reference to a 
prose original of “The Muses’ Looking- 
Glass’ intimates that Randolph followed 
some unknown treatise. The unknown writer 
was Aristotle. Epwarv DowDEn. 








Monumental Inscriptions of the British West 
Indies from the earliest date, with Genea- 
logical and Historical Annotations, etc. etc., 
chiefly collected on the spot. By Captain J. 
H. Lawrence-Archer. (London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1875.) 


In the year 1815 was printed at Calcutta 
The Complete Monumental Register, a collec- 
tion by M. Derozario of all the epitaphs and 
inscriptions in the different churches and 
burial-grounds in and about Calcutta, with 
others from Madras, Bombay, the Isle of 
France, etc. The compiler appears to have 
performed his work faithfully and conscien- 
tiously, and its value for purposes of British 
family history cannot easily be computed. 
Doubtless hundreds of the inscriptions thus 
preserved have already disappeared from 
their original localities, and would otherwise 
have been hopelessly lost. The volume is 
extremely rare in England—so much so that 
a perfect copy, in good preservation, would 
command from a genealogical collector al- 
most any price its possessor might choose to 
demand for it. Having recently the good 
fortune to secure the only copy that has been 
in the London market for many years, the 
writer found it instantly available for per- 
fecting several pedigrees, and clearing up 
various doubtful points in numerous family 
histories, the detw for which he had vainly 
sought from every other source. 

What M. Derozario thus did for the Kast 
Indies, Captain Lawrence-Archer has now 
done, to a certain extent, for the British 
West Indies. He does not profess to give 
us transcripts of all the inscriptions de- 
cipherable at the date of his collections, and 
so far the volume is imperfect. He intimates 
that he has furnished all of the “old, 
curious, or dignified epitaphs,” and included 
‘‘many of no particular interest, which can 
only be expected to acquire a slight value in 
the lapse of time.” But how does Captain 
Lawrence-Archer know that the very ones 
he has omitted are not now, or may not 
become in the lapse of time, of equal, if not 
greater importance than those at least 
which come under his second classifica- 
tion? It is difficult to see why he should 
have carefully preserved the brief inscrip- 
tion on the stone of ‘Mr. John Smith” (page 
201), and left to almost certain speedy 
destruction the epitaphs which doubtless 
commemorate the virtues of many a Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson. As it is probable 
that some person exists to whom the in- 
scription for ‘‘Mr. Smith” will be interest- 
ing, so it may be presumed that somebody 
would have been interested in almost every- 
one that was rejected as of comparative 
unimportance. The failure to secure all the 
inscriptions in the localities examined is the 
more to be regretted, because we are told in 
the preface that, in Jamaica especially, 
between the destructiveness of nature and 
the vandalism of man, the duration of a 
monument scarcely reaches half a century ; 





and also because it is not probable that more 
than once in fifty years an antiquary with 
the enthusiasm and perseverance of Captain 
Lawrence-Archer will make his appearance 
in those regions. On reading his brief and 
modest account of the difficulties he encoun- 
tered, it is impossible to censure him for not 
having accomplished more, and would be 
unfair and ungenerous not to thank him for, 
and congratulate him upon, having done so 
much :— 


“In Jamaica,” he says, “ where the wild vege- 
tation of nature is so remarkable, the explorer of 
its older and private cemeteries must resort to 
manual labour, and the author has not unfre- 
quently passed days, from breakfast time until 
sunset, with the common woodman’s cutlass, clear- 
ing away the dense and matted undergrowth, 
while approaching the objects of his search.” 


Under such circumstances we must not 
complain of, however much we may regret, 
the incompleteness of his labours, especially 
as we may be pretty certain that he has 
given us all the inscriptions relating to 
persons of such social standing that they 
are likely ever to be of much value, besides 
many others that may prove of more or less 
importance. 

It is also to his credit that he did not 
reject the inscriptions that were partially 
illegible, but transcribed such portions as 
could be deciphered. A curious instance 
oceurs on page 91, in the imperfect name 
“.... meley.” This inscription unques- 
tionably refers to a person the date and 
place of whose death the writer had vainly 
sought for years. In the course of a few 
years more, probably the rest of the inscrip- 
tion would become illegible, and its facts 
lost beyond recovery. (Those possessing 
the volume may safely perfect the name by 
making it “ Ferneley:’’ he was of the he- 
raldic family of that name in Suffolk.) 

The most of the volume—342 out. of 442 
pages—is devoted to the monumental in- 
scriptions in the churches and various burial- 
grounds of Jamaica. Barbadoes occupies 
fifty-six pages, and the rest are divided 
among Antigua, St. Christopher, and other 
colonies. The few annotations by the editor 
are generally interestitg and suggestive, 
and the brief chronological tables, ‘and lists 
of governors and other officials, will be 
found of great convenience. But the posi- 
tive value of the book consists in the monu- 
mental inscriptions themselves, pure and 
simple—the “raw material” of genealogy 
and family history. The coats of arms, 
wherever they exist, are given both in trick 
and blazon, and the mechanical execution of 
the work—so far as type, paper, and binding 
are concerned—is entitled to unqualified 
praise. The volume is indeed a sumptuous 
one, and must necessarily find a place in the 
library of every antiquary. It is, therefore, 
to be regretted that the index and table of 
contents are not always to be depended 
upon, and,that the proof-reader did his 
work so carelessly as to omit. an important 
letter on the title-page itself. The former 
fault in a wotk of this sort is unpardonable, 
and the latter a grievous disfigurement in 
the eyes of a book-lover. 

Now that the monumental inscriptions in 
both the East and West Indies have been 
secured, it would be well if they were sup- 
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plemented by those relating to the earliest 

erations of British settlers in New Eng- 
Jand and the other American colonies, which 
would undoubtedly serve to fill — a 
hiatus in the igrees of British families. 


Those from Virginia would be especially 
valuable. —~ JoseraH Lemvuet CHESTER. 








History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic 
Age. By Edward Reuss, Professor in the 
Theological Faculty and in the Protestant 
Seminary of Strasbourg. Translated by 
Annie Harwood from the Third Edition, 
with a Preface and Notes by R. W. Dale, 
M.A. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1874.) 


We sincerely congratulate the religious 
public in England on having henceforward 
at its disposal a work of such remarkable 
excellence and power as the History of Chris- 
tian Theology in the Apostolic Age by Pro- 
fessor Reuss of Strasbourg. Equally highly 
appreciated in Germany and France, and able 


’ to write and to write well in both languages,* 


Professor Reuss has become in the two coun- 
tries one of the most authoritative masters of 
biblical criticism. He is about to crown the 
labours of his life by publishing in French 
his great work on the whole Bible, with 
translation, commentary, and special intro- 
ductions to each book, and we in France owe 
him a great debt of gratitude for not allow- 
ing the official changes which have occurred 
in his professional relations with the Protes- 
tant churches of France to divert him from 
this immense work, from which we expect 
the most valuable results. 

The prolonged sensation produced in 
France by the work before us is due to the 
fact that it was the first which systematically 
treated the books of the New Testament from 
the historical point of view. Hitherto, with 
afew not very noteworthy exceptions, the 
only point of view from which they had been 
regarded was the dogmatic. Mr. Dale has 
well summarised M. Reuss’s principle of in- 
terpretation, when he says, in his preface :— 

“He is not anxious to make it appear that the 
authority of St. Paul can be alleged for any 
modern theory of the doctrine of justification ; his 
only concern is to show what St. Paul himself 
believed. He writes the history of the theology 
of the early Church just as he would write the 
history of Greek philosophy from the age of Plato 
to the age of Plotinus.” 

This is perfectly right ; only one may ask 
whether it is possible to remain always faith- 
ful to this principle of pure objectivity with- 
out starting from a highly rationalistic 
principle with regard to the inspiration and 
authority of Scripture. How can the stu- 
dent preserve the perfect impartiality of the 
historian when he tells himself that, accord- 
ing to the results of his exegetical labours, 





* The annotator of the English translation says in 
his preface that M. Reuss does not. write good French. 
I cannot refrain from appealing against this over- 
strong statement. Of course his style is not altogether 
in accordance with academic or classical purity ; it has 
what is called “the accent of the sét1;” but, beside 
being always correct, it has a freshness and originality 
sui generis, in which in France, as I can certify, we 
find a very agreeable savour. To form an idea of it, it 
would be enough to compare M. Reuss’s writings in 
French with translations made directly from German 
originals, even when the work of skilful translators. 





he will be driven either to believe in doctrines 


which are repugnant to him, or to renounce 
beliefs which he holds it of vital importance 
to retain ? Should we be wrong in expressing 
a fear that Mr. Dale’s notes often betray the 
difficulty of remaining faithful to historical 
impartiality, when the student believes him- 
self threatened in the possession of doctrines 
which are dear to him, by the immediate 
consequences of the natural interpretation 
applied to the sacred books, as we should 
apply it to the writings of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Plotinus ? 

Thus, one of the most manifest results of 
the historical method is the difference, or even 
the divergence, between the various types of 
apostolic teaching. No scholastic subtlety 
can, without doing violence to the texts, suc- 
ceed in forcing under one Christological 
formula the varied conceptions of the writers 
of the New Testament with regard to the 
person of Jesus. The inspired prophet, 
ordained by God the Messiah of Mark and 
the Acts, the son of Joseph and Mary of the 
genealogies, the child miraculously conceived 
in a Virgin’s womb of the first and third 
Gospels, the heavenly being manifested in 
earthly form, but a man in heaven and on 
earth of St. Paul, the Word made flesh of 
the fourth Gospel—are all so many differing 
and divergent notions which neither Arius 
nor Athanasius, neither Socinus nor Calvin 
has ever succeeded in fusing into one har- 
monious whole. They can be explained 
historically, given the person of Jesus and 
his spiritual greatness ; they cannot be fused 
dogmatically—and naturally enough, for 
they start from’ different principles. M. 
Renss, without declaring himself on dogma, 
treats the narrative as an historian, and 
scarcély troubles himself to know whether 
it does or does not agree with the rigour of 
the dogma of the Trinity. This does not 
fail to alarm his annotator, and we must 
notice the care with which he strives to fill 
up the crevasses which, without thought or 
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the beginning ; they already exist in his per- 
son in all their fulness, in childhood as in 
manhood. Perhaps it will be said that they 
can only manifest themselvés when the human 
nature shall be sufficiently developed. The 
supernatural, according to this view, is in 
remarkably strict subjection to the natural 
laws of development, and we confess that 
we do not clearly understand why Jesus at 
the age of twenty-five, for instance, should 
have been less capable than at thirty of re- 
vealing the double consciousness of man and 
God, or, if that expression be preferred, the 
consciousness of man-God which he bore 
within him. But what is certain is that he 
possessed all in himself from the first hour, 
and that he had nothing to receive after- 
wards. And no less certain is it that the 
account of his baptism comes to us from 
Christians of the earliest days, who thought, 
on the other hand, that he had much to re- 
ceive from on high and from without to be- 
come the Messiah of Israel. 

We attribute to the same repngnance to a 
frank adoption of M. Reuss’s strictly histori- 
cal point of view, the occasionally curious 
notes tending to identify the Pauline theory 
of justification with the Augustinian and 
Calvinistic doctrines of another age, or to 
diminish the character of “ free composition ” 
which distinguished the discourses of Jesus 
as reported by the fourth evangelist. 

We regard M. Reuss’s book on Apostolic 
Theology as an excellent introduction to the 
questions raised by criticism, rather than 
as offering us a definitive solution of these 
questions. Very decided and very indepen- 
dent in his exegesis, M. Reuss is extremely 
prudent in his conclusions relative to the 
age and authenticity of the books of which 
he treats. It appears to us opposed to the 
rigorous postulates of historical criticism to 
refer to one body of theological doctrine the 
teaching contained in the whole of the 
epistles attributed to the apostle Paul, and 
decidedly impossible to force the theology of 


wish of its own, historical theology produces | the fourth Gospel into the mould of the 


at every moment in dogmatic theology. Let 
us take as an instance the baptism of Jesus. 
It is clear to every interpreter who is 
writing the history of doctrines, that the 


_ account of this baptism, which is mentioned 





by neither John nor Paul because it would fit 
in but very ill with their favourite doctrines, 
proceeds from authorities to whom great 
importance was attached for marking the 
precise moment when Jesus of Nazareth, 
hitherto undistinguished in the bosom of 
his people, became the object of a divine 
declaration and of a supernatural gift of 
the Holy Spirit, which constituted him 
from that moment forward the Messiah 
de jure. But thenit is clear that these same 
Judaeo-Christians scarcely thought of the 
second person of the Trinity incarnate for 
about thirty years in the body of a child 
growing to manhood. Mr. Dale has his ex- 
planation ready. “The supernatural powers,” 
he says, vol. i. p. 395, ‘“‘ by which He was to 
fulfil His ministry could not become His, on 
the theory of the Incarnation, until His 
human nature was sufficiently developed to 
receive them.” We must ask Mr. Dale to 
pardon us; but according to the theory of 
the Incarnation, Jesus has not to receive 
supernatural powers: He possesses them from 
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apostolic age strictly so called. In our 
opinion the last-named book presupposes a 
state of Christian thought and Christian 
theology which only finds its chronological 
place after the middle of the second cen- 
tury. 

The Pauline Christology likewise seems to 
us a weak point of the work. In fact, M. 
Reuss reduces it to something very like 
Arianism, and does not in our opinion lay 
sufficient stress on all contained in St. Paul’s 
favourite parallel of the ‘two Adams,” 
which he seems to consider as the two poles, 
the two representations of humanity, at once 
earthly and heavenly. Therein lies a dif- 
ficult problem, not yet near its solution, and 
bound up with that other question which is 
suggested by many special trains of thought 
to the great: apostle. To what extent did 
Paul clearly distinguish between an historic 
and individual person, and the principle of 
which that person is the representative ? 
Sometimes one is tempted to believe that for 
him the individual Adam is none other than 
the odpt inherent in the earthly nature 
of man, and that the person of ‘Inaoi¢e 
X»earde passes insensibly into the category of 
the trevpa. Many of the obscurities of his 


special doctrine would be cleared up if we 
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could form an exact idea of the precise 
Rabbinical theories which he brought to his 
mode of conceiving what he called his Gos- 
pel. We can profit for the interpretation of 
the fourth Gospel by our exact knowledge of 
the course of Platonic or rather Philonic ideas 
of which this Gospel so unmistakeably bears 
the impress. Unhappily, the immense diffi- 
culties of Talmudic studies do not allow us, 
and perhaps never will allow us, to arrive at 
a like result with regard to the theological 
antecedents of the Pauline Epistles. 

On the other hand, we must point out as a 
model of clearness, of demonstration that 
leaves no loophole for doubt, of positive 
results which force themselves on the accep- 
tance of al! who are not blinded by the spirit 
of party, the magnificent chapter treating of 
the Apocalypse. We particularly recommend 
as a specimen of logical force completely 
overwhelming, the lucid and brief statement 
of the motives which have induced modern 
interpreters to read with their predecessors 
of the second century the name of Nero 
Caesar in the apocalyptic number 666. 

It is pleasing also to review in company 
with so competent a guide the personal 
teaching of Jesus on the Kingdom of God 
or of Heaven. It gives one a clearer idea of 
how it is that the Christian principle, by 
virtue of its intrinsic religious worth, is so 
vastly superior to the successive orthodoxies 
which have claimed to give its sole legiti- 
mate explanation, and why, if it is true that 
Christianity in our day is to be greatly sim- 
plified by casting off its mediaeval acces- 
sories of ritual, sacerdotalism, and dogma, 
it has yet lost none of its salutary power to 
direct human society in the path of justice, 
and the individual Christian in that of a 
faith which is rich in consolation and in 
hope. Apert REvILLE. 








Evasme, Etude sur sa Vie et ses Ouvrages. 
Par Gaston Feugére. (Paris: Hachette 
et Cie, 1874.) 

The Life and Character of Erasmus. By the 
Rev. Arthur Robert Pennington, M.A. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
(London: Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 
1875.) 


Ir there were any single clue to the com- 
plexities of Erasmus’s character, any one 
principle capable of reconciling the seeming 
inconsistencies of the man who has been 
alternately embraced and repudiated by 
Romanist and Protestant ; at one time almost 
passionately claimed as a devoted son of the 
Catholic Church (for does not M. PAbbé 
Richard innocently take for true gospel 
Erasmus’s witty story of a visit which he 


_pretends was vouchsafed him by St. Fran- 
eis ?), and at another fiercely denounced as 


the prime author of the great schism which 


.cost the Church her fairest provinces ; at one 


time hailed as the champion of reform, and 
-at another reviled as a concealed Protestant, 
wanting the courage of his opinions; and 
‘then again regarded as an entire sceptic, 
laughing at everything, and having no 
fixed opinions of his own—we might easily 
‘agree with M. Feugére in looking for that 
principle and that clue in his devotion to 
the cause of letters. That was, indeed, one 
of the ruling passions of his life, and fully 





explains how the man who was never tired 
of exposing the ignorance and superstition 
of the monks, who had thrown doubts on 
almost every tenet of the Church, and spoken 
not too respectfully of the Popes themselves, 
might yet, with the most perfect consis- 
tency, refuse to identify himself with those 
who, in whatever respects they might ap- 
peal to his authority and example, seemed 
to him only likely to involve the world in 
fresh troubles, and to substitute a. new 
tyranny for the old one. M. Feugére himself, 
however, warns us against attempting to give 
to Erasmus’s character a unity which it 
does not possess, and unless we are will- 
ing to see in him a certain weakness 
of fibre which made him, while “bold 
in words,” yet often “timid in his con- 
duct;” a vanity not offensive, but which 
never permitted him to lose his self-con- 
sciousness; a nature full of reserves and 
hesitations ; a wonderful dexterity in extri- 
cating himself from false positions, and 
turning against his adversaries their own 
weapons; a delicacy of organisation which 
made him peculiarly scxsitive to annoyances 
of all kinds ; a desire to keep on good terms 
with all parties and give offence to none, 
which made him long halt between two 
opinions; and, moreover, a sceptical ra- 
tionalising turn of mind, which loved better 
to raise difficulties than to solve them, to 
deny or at least doubt than to affirm ; and 


unless further we study him, with all these | 


failings and merits, in his relation to the 
time in which he lived—a time when in a 
special degree ‘‘to be weak” was “‘ miser- 
able ;” and when the rising waves of revo- 
lution were sure to show no mercy to the 
man of compromise and conciliation—we 
have made no approach to understanding 
him. 
clearly enough, and no one who accepts his 
guidance will be in danger of missing any 
important feature in the character of his 
hero. There is but one point which per- 
haps he might have emphasised a little 
more strongly. 
Erasmus until we recognise in him as fun- 
damental that solid goodness, that thorough 
soundness of heart, which led him so greatly 
to prefer the practical teachings of the New 
Testament to the dogmas whether of Rome 
or of the Reformation, which made him 
love next to learning-—nay, even before it, 


All this, indeed, M. Feugére sees | 








those bonos mores which the reviving Pagan- | 


ism of the Italian Renaissance threatened to 
overwhelm—which the conduct of the Pro- 
testants did not seem to him always calcu- 
lated to promote. 

Was Erasmus a sceptic? Inthe philoso- 


phical sense of the word, certainly not. He | 


never attacked the foundations of human 
knowledge, never even approached them. 
He never raised a doubt as to the super- 
natural origin of the Christian religion. 
His scepticism was precisely that of the 
man of letters, who, by the study of the 
Greek and Roman moralists, has learned 
that the Church enjoys no monopoly of 
goodness, and that truth is truth whether 
it is found in the writings of heathens and 
heretics, or proceeds from the most orthodox 
lips. But it was also the scepticism of the 
rationalist. Ina later age Erasmus might 
have been found carrying his doubts to 


much more fundamental questions of divi- 
nity. For him it was going a good length 
to raise questions about the Trinity, tran- 
substantiation, and original sin. M. Feugére 
agrees with those who suspect Erasmus of 
Arianism, and despite his protestations sees 
‘an affinity between his mind and a doctrine 
which, denying the unity of substance in 
the three Divine persons, and so suppressing 
the supernatural side of Christ’s nature, 
has always proved so seductive to human 
nature.” 

It is time, however, to give some more 
particular account of this new contribution 
to the study of the life and work of the great 
leader of the Renaissance. M. Feugére 
writes as a Catholic—a very liberal one— 
but he neither repudiates Erasmus as an 
apostate and a traitor, nor endeavours to 
reconcile all he said and did with the 
character of a faithful son of the Church, 
and with the strictest orthodoxy. Of the 
man himself his estimate is eminently fair, 
kindly, and discriminating. He apologises 
for his not having taken the sacrament on 
his death-bed, on the plea that he died in a 
city where the exercise of the Catholic 
religion was prohibited, and defends the 
expression addressed to his sorrowing 
friends — “Your tears might make me 
think you did not believe in the re- 
surrection of the dead”—as an affec- 
tionate reproach inspired by the most de- 
licate feelings. He will not admit with 
Bayle and others that Erasmus was the 
forerunner of Luther, and remarks, quite 
truly, that his exegesis tended not to Lu- 
theranism, but to rationalism. He defends 
his attacks on the corruptions of the Church, 
arguing that the Church had always tole- 
rated satire directed against the human and 
variable elements in her constitution, and 
acknowledges his services in the secularisa- 
tion of morals, which, under the influence 
of scholasticism, had become a confused 
mixture of Aristotle and St. Augustine. He 


| reminds us that the famous Sancte Socrates, 
We do scanty justice to | 


ora pro nobis was anticipated by Abelard, 
who placed Socrates among the saints; and 
that Dante, while refusing to open the gates 
of Paradise to Virgil, yet saved him from 
the hell into which he had no scruple in 
hurling popes and cardinals of the Holy 
Church. Evidently, however, he does not 
regard Erasmus as an altogether safe ally ; 
he complains that by his procedure the 
faith itself was disturbed and menaced, 
compares him with Bayle, Montaigne, Less- 
ing, Voltaire, and confesses that he hardly 
knows whether he has to do with a friend 


| ora subtle foe who makes no open attack, 





but like a fine sharp point darts hither and 
thither, and wounds without being seen. 
Erasmus is treated here as theologian, re- 
former, satirist, moralist, man of letters—in 
all these characters the criticism upon him 
is just and discriminating; the lights and 
shadows are skilfully disposed, and the 
works chosen as illustrations examined with 
taste and discernment. Only in one respect 
is the book a disappointment; and the 
author must thank himself if by the pro- 
minence which he gives, in his preface, 
to the name of Voltaire, he raises an 
expectation which he does not fulfil. A 
comparison more elaborate and full than has 
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yet been drawn between two men often 
named together, and presenting so many in- 
teresting points of resemblance, is a task 
which there is evidence in this book that 
he is well qualified to execute. 

The second is the most valuable and ori- 
ginal part of this work. The first is a 
tolerably full sketch of Erasmus’s life, in 
which, however, I have not observed that 
anything new is contributed to our know- 
ledge of the subject, while, on the other 
hand, one or two old blunders are perpe- 
tuated. The author follows some other bio- 
graphers in fixing the date of Erasmus’s 
ordination at February 25, instead of April 
25 (had he but consulted the calendar !), in 
calling his elder brother Antony instead of 
Peter, and in keeping him five years with 
the Bishop of Cambray, instead of sending 
him on at once to Paris. Had he been more 
familiar with Knight he would scarcely have 
changed Erasmus’s friend Bullock (Bovillus) 
into Charles de Bouelles, and it is scarcely 
fair to quote Hallam as having allowed his 
patriotism to lead him astray in his notice of 
Oxford in the fifteenth century, when what 
Hallam really says is that Erasmus’s praise 
is evidently much exaggerated, and himself 
speaks of it as ‘‘ that most barbarous univer- 
sity.” These, however, are small matters, 
and take nothing from the merits of this 
very careful and artistic study of the life 
and works of Erasmus. 

Of the second work named at the head of 
this article—which only reached my hands 
after the above was written—it is not neces- 
sary that I should say much. Compared 
with other recent lives it does not seem to 
possess any very noticeable feature, except, 
of course, the episcopal preface. Appearing, 
however, under this sanction, and as it 
regrets the rationalistic spirit which per- 
vades the works of Erasmus, and mourns over 
his sympathy with the Arians, it will pro- 
bably recommend itself to those who are ac- 
customed to measure all things by the stand- 
ards of the English Church. 

Rosert B. Drummonp. 








Worksop, “The Dukery,” and Sherwood 
Forest. By Robert White. (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1875.) 


THIs is a compact and useful volume, 
well got up and ornamented with several 
really beautiful woodcuts of forest scenery. 
Its antiquarian merits are not of a high 
order ; but when Domesday .Book and such 
like matters are not under consideration, 
and when the author can consent to forget 
the remote ancestors of the great people 
who shoot pheasants, sit at Quarter Ses- 
sions, and keep foxhounds around him, he 
is always interesting and instructive. The 
study of genealogy is worthy of all respect. 
What Sir Francis Palgrave used to call “the 
inherent prerogative given by the ancestral 
blood” is not likely to be forgotten in a 
country which is calmly but surely sweeping 
away all social distinctions which do not 
rest on the facts of nature ; but pedigree de- 
tails are not a profitable subject for any one 
to write upon who has not made original in- 
vestigations on a much more extended scale 
than can have been attempted here. If the 
pages devoted to Lovetot, Clinton, Talbot, 





and Furnival had been occupied by facts of 
a strictly local nature, the book would have 
gained in interest, and we should have lost 
nothing whatever, for these family matters 
have been given before in much greater 
detail by Collins, Thoroton, and Hunter. 
On home concerns Mr. White is full of in- 
formation and writes really well. The de- 
scription of the parish church, a fragment 
of the old Augustinian Priory, contrasts most 
favourably with many works of much higher 
pretension. The author evidently loves his 
subject, and has devoted much time and 
labour to making out the well-nigh obli- 
terated details of those parts of the building 
which perished in the storm of the Reforma- 
tion, or have been modernised, spoilt, and 
for historical purposes ruined, by recent 
restoration. It is common enough to hear 
loud complaints of the havoc made in our 
historical buildings by the cupidity of those 
who came into possession when the monas- 
teries lapsed into lay hands, and of the mad 
doings of Puritans we have heard far more 
than there is any evidence to warrant; but 
few people tell, as yet, what the church- 
restorers of our own time have done, and 
are still doing. The people who protested 
against the wantonness of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were not lisfened to, 
and the time has not come at present for 
those who reverenced the memorials of the 
past which time had spared to gain a hear- 
ing. Mr. White makes no reflections on the 
manner in which Worksop Church has 
passed through the scathing fire of restora- 
tion. It may be that he feels that he must 
tell so much if he spoke at all, that silence is 
best. We never saw it in its unrestored 
state, but from what is to be seen now it is 
evident that the work was done in a spirit 
sufficiently ruthless. The new masonry is 
hardly distinguishable from the old, for the 
old work has been so scraped and cut down 
that nearly all signs of antiquity have passed 
away, and it requires a painful effort to con- 
vince oneself that the Norman work before 
us is really Norman, and not what it seems 
to be, a successful modern imitation. Mr. 
White says nothing of these things, but 
there is sufficient in his pages to guide any- 
one who has had experience of the wild 
work of church restorers, to a true under- 
standing of what has happened. Such pas- 
sages as the following indicate that much 
most needless destruction of architectural 
evidence and interesting associations must 
have taken place. 


“There were evident traces of the former 
existence of this screen previous to the late resto- 
ration of the church.” 

“On the west side of this door was a stoup... 
until the time of the late restoration of the fabric.” 

“ Formerly some Decorated windows were in- 
serted in the south aisle, but these have now been 
replaced by others according with the original 
design.” 


Sweeping away holy-water stoups is now, 
whatever it may have been at the time of 
the Reformation, a mere act of Vandalism, 
without the excuse of overwrought religious 
feeling on the one hand or superstitious 
reverence on the other. The destroying of 


windows inserted in the Decorated period to 
make room for modern impostures intended 
to look like something of an earlier time 





is pili less to be pardoned. How could 
the architect, in whose office the working 
drawings were turned out, know what the 
old windows were like which had given 
place to those which he destroyed. Our 
forefathers built with infinite variety, and it 
is next to certain that whatever he copied, 
his imitation would not be like the lost 
original. But there is a deeper reason than 
this : these Decorated windows had a history. 
Their insertion was not due to chance, or 
the restless desire for change which now 
causes so much of the fairest work of the old 
time to be violated. They were put in 
because the taste for rich and therefore dark 
stained glass had become prevalent, and the 
older openings if so filled would not have let 
in a sufficient body of light. Thus they 
marked a change of feeling in architecture, 
a step in the history of art. 

An important feature in Mr. White’s book 
is the number of facts it contains bearing on 
the social life of the past. All this is well 
done—so well indeed, that we wish that 
there was much more of it. 

Here is a passage, taken at random, which 
illustrates the feelings of our forefathers 
with regard to cruelty and diet :— 

“At the beginning of the last century the 

parish authorities (of Worksop) had a bull-ring 
made on the Lead Hill, to enable them to comply 
with a by-law in the rolls of the Court Leet and 
Baron of the Lord of the Manor, that ‘no bull 
shall be killed and sold in the market of Worksop 
without having been first baited in the bull- 
ring.’ ” 
The object of this strange rule was a 
double one. Firstly to afford a manly amuse- 
ment for the people, and secondly be- 
cause there was a superstition that bulls’ 
flesh was unwholesome unless the animal 
had before his death been tortured by 
dogs. A similar vulgar belief is yet preva- 
lent among sportsmen and game-dealers as 
to the flesh of the hare. A coursed hare is 
a more valuable present, and fetches a higher 
price at a game-shop than one that has died 
by shot or snare. 

The article on the ancient history of Sher- 
wood Forest, contributed by the Rev. J. 
Stacye, is excellent. We wish he would 
enlarge it into a history of that celebrated 
and picturesque domain. The papers on the 
geology and zoology of the district are also 
remarkably well done, but the less that is 
said about the chapter which treats of Robin 
Hood the better. 

We have noted some trivial errors which 
it may be well to set right in a second edi- 
tion. 

The confirmation bull of Alexander III. 
to Worksop Priory (25) is not dated at 
Agnani, but at Anagnia, that is, Anagni, a 
small town thirty-seven miles east-south- 
east of Rome. (Mon. Ang. vi. 120.) 

Alban Butler, the author of The Lives of 
the Saints, is spoken of asa Jesuit (p. 74). 
This is an error. He was a secular priest. 

Robert Pierrepoint, first Earl of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, was not killed “before Gains- 
borough ” (p. 157), but at some as yet un- 
identitied point on the River Trent, between 
Gainsborough and the Humber. (Vicar’s 
God’s Arle, 1646, p. 7; Lloyd’s Memoires 
p. 435; Whitelock’s Memorials, ed. 1732, 
p. 72.) Epwarp Peacock. 
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By Samuel Smiles. 
(London : 


Lives of the Engineers. 
New and Revised Edition. 
Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 


Mr. Smies has written a series of books 
which are extremely interesting not only to 
the engineer but to the general reader. 
They have been for some years before the 
public, aud have deservedly met with much 
success, which will be increased by the 
present cheap edition. Among engineers 
the Lives are now and then rather unjustly 
criticised as being like historical novels, 
though, indeed, the resemblance to good 
historical novels is striking enough, for each 
life has the charm of a novel with an inter- 
esting hero, whose: story is painted with a 
background rich in historical detail. Mr. 
Smiles has a true instinct, leading him to 
choose those details only which add life 
and reality to the picture. No one can 
feel surprised that the life of Watt 
or George Stephenson should be interest- 
ing, but there is something remarkable 
in the charm which leads a_ reader 
amused and instructed through two hun- 
dred pages treating of John Rennie, even 
although it be known at the outset that 
John Rennie was an excellent engineer. 

Mr. Smiles is a true artist. If his prin- 
cipal figure is a really great and noble one, 
he concentrates his light upon it and the 
background sinks into insignificance. Where 
the proportions of his hero are less colos- 
sal the setting is so charming as to give 
dignity and beauty to the entire scene. 
Moreover, so far as I know, the historical 
details and statistics are accurate, and must 
have been gathered with great labour, while, 
although the books in no way pretend to be 
scientific treatises, yet the engineering 
knowledge displayed is very considerable, 
and I have come upon no blunders. 

Here and there, it is true, one cannot help 
suspecting that the hero did not fight all 
the fight single-handed, that besides Achilles 
there were many chiefs who fought before 
Troy, and that even following these lesser cap- 
tains there were thousands of good men and 
true who all helped to win the town; but 
the writer of A’s biography, must not be 
too severely judged if he forgets to tell us 
quite all about the other letters of the 
alphabet, and there is no conscious unfair- 
ness to be traced in the Lives. Moreover 
there is a natural tendency to give merit to 
those who have much already, and great 
wits, great captains, and great engineers 
all alike bear, and perhaps ought to bear, 
the honours earned by the lesser men around 
them. 

Mr. Smiles never falls into the error of 
deifying his hero—he paints a very living, 
fallible man; he dwells indeed with relish 
on his difficulties and his failures, for does 
not the charm of the story consist in these ? 
We know the end, success, already. It is 
the difficulty, the struggle, which comes 
home to us. 

Watt’s life is a sad one, but it teaches 
a most useful lesson to those who think 
that an invention springs full limbed and 
armed for conquest from the inventor's 
brain. The material difficulties, the finan- 
cial difficulties, the moral difficulties, to 
be overcome before the simple idea of a 





separate condenser could bear its fruit 
in the perfect steam-engine are admirably 
told by Mr. Smiles, and noswithstanding 
the ultimate success the tale is sad. One 
lesson should be laid to heart. It is impos- 
sible to read the story without feeling that 
we owe the steam-engine to the patent laws 
quite as much as to James Watt. 

The story of George Stephenson forms a 
great contrast to that of Watt. 

Watt was an inventor; any engineer can 
put his finger on half-a-dozen real inventions 
which were all Watt’s own. It would be 
very difficult to lay hold of one real inven- 
tion due to George Stephenson alone ; but 
Stevenson was an engineer. What he laid 
hand to, worked: he improved the neigh- 
bours’ clocks and their clothes as a boy. 
Then an engine was put up in his neighbour- 
hood, which failed in its duty. George 
Stephenson tinkered at it, lengthened this 
and shortened that, and then that engine 
pumped the pit dry. The locomotive was 
not his invention. I am even heretic enough 
to have doubts about the steam-blast, but I 
have no doubt that George Stephenson is 
the man who made locomotives of real use. 
I have my doubts whether the introduction 
of the railway system was wholly due to one 
man, strong through he was, but I feel sure 
that the roads he laid were enormously bet- 
ter than any made by his predecessors. Then 
there is a good-humoured strength about 
this giant which makes him an admirable 
hero. 

In fine, Mr. Smiles has not written a series 
of scientific essays on the engineering im- 
provements or inventions made by each man. 
Such essays would have interested few; but 
he has written with excellent feeling and 
taste a series of stories about our great en- 
gineers, and in these stories he has displayed 
sound engineering knowledge, much histori- 
cal research, and thorough sympathy with 
his subject. FLEEMING JENKIN. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Passionate Pilgrim and other Tales. By 
Henry James, jun. (Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co.; London: Triibner, 1875.) 

Eglantine. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 
In Three Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1875.) 

Jocelyn’s Mistake. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1875.) 

Out of Society. By Mrs. Pulleyne. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1875.) 

Robert Forrester. By Mary Thompson. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 


Tue volume at the head of our list is a 
series of careful studies in Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s manner. This is not one of those 
cases of unconscious influence, common with 
young writers, who reproduce imperfect 
echoes of authors who have touched their 
imagination and lingered in their memory, 
and who believe themselves original in so 
doing. Mr. James, on the contrary, is fully 
aware of what he does, and has set himself 
at Hawthorne’s feet with the entire trust 
and admiration which we may suppose to 
have been exhibited formerly by the pupils 
in the school of a great and original painter. 





He has his reward too, for he has caught 
much more than the mere trick of style, by no 
means difficult to imitate, and has succeeded 
more nearly than any other writer we have 
met in entering into Hawthorne’s psychology, 
with its half morbid and entirely weird con- 
ception of life. We incline to think “The 
Madonna of the Future” the most artistic 
of his tales, though that which gives the title 
to his book is most fully worked ont, and is 
very subtle in treatment, recalling here and 
there the “‘ Septimius” of bis model. There 
is one blot in the book, the material ghastli- 
ness of the ending of one story, the “ Romance 
of certain Old Clothes,” which is more like 
Poe than Hawthorne, and which, we think, 
the author will feel on reflection would have 
gained in impressiveness by the omission of 
the last detail, and the substitution of a 
mere look of frozen terror on the dead face. 
The incident as it stands mars the whole 
conception of Perdita, with which it is en- 
tirely out of keeping. 

Eglantine makes no advance, but rather 
retrogression, in its author’s literary work, 
for it is by no means so good a novel as any 
of its three precursors. There are tokens 
throughout of too much facility in mere 
production of copy, and too little pains in 
reducing that copy to symmetrical form, to 
say nothing whatever of artistic conscien- 
tiousness in detail, which is not atoned for 
by the occasional introduction of clever sen- 
tences and paragraphs. The story, if it may 
be so called, is an autobiographical mono- 
logue, with but little interest, since the only 
attempts at special delineation of character 
depict types which are tediously common in 
the modern novel, such as the gracious and 
insincere matron of society, and the mature 
young lady who affects gushing childishness. 
And in these days of realistic painting it is 
not too much to ask even a lady author to 
be correct in details meant to give local 
colour and finish. The daughter of a great 
scientific philosopher of wide general learn- 
ing, as the narrator of the story is supposed 
to be, would not again and again cite the 
‘differential calculus ’’ as the tremendously 
abstruse subject which her father’s distin- 
guished visitors habitually discussed with 
him. They would be just as likely to discuss 
the rule of three. Nor would she include 
Gibbon’s English History as forming along 
with the Decline and Fall part of the 
favourite reading of her model coastguards- 
man. At least, it was inconsiderate, if such 
were the case, not to make the learned Mr. 
Leslie seize on the book, hitherto unknown 
to bibliography, and give it to the reading 
public, which would only too gladly welcome 
sucha discovery. It may be carpingly 
minute criticism to say that the St. Bees 
hood, which the model Broad Church parson 
of the book wears (and of which the author, 
who attempts Dutch painting, makes a good 
deal), is not purple, but a wonderful combi- 
nation of red and white; but that a writer 
who has evidently a turn for marketing and 
cookery, with a hearty relish for her victuals, 
should give as a proof of the utter imbeci- 
lity of her gushing lady that young person’s 
belief that eggs are, or ought to be, sold by 
the pound, strikes us as showing very little 
grasp of the economical bearings of the sub- 
ject. Would it surprise her to hear that more 
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than one American Legislature has recently 
enacted that all are henceforth to be 
sold by the pound, and that the average 
dozen must hors a given weight, on the 
ground that the present system of selling 
by mere number, irrespective of size, is un- 
fair to the purchaser, and a permanent dis- 
couragement to careful breeding, since no 
advantage is now gained in the market by 
the farmer who brings the finest and heaviest 
eggs for sale over his competitor who looks 
to quantity alone? Several other questions, 
social and religious, are settled in the book 
just as decisively, and with exactly the same 
amount of intelligent understanding as this 
one; and we would cheerfully give all the 
judgments, and the long-winded reasons for 
their formation, in exchange for a little more 
life and movement in the somewhat wooden 
puppets of the tale. . 

Jocelyn’s Mistake derives its interest almost 
wholly from its central figure, which is a 
very good study of character. Mrs. Spender 
has not sought to devise novel situations for 
her plot, and has contented herself with 
using materials which have served many 
authors before, but she has employed them 
better than usual. The main situation in 
the book, for example, is not very different 
from that in a once popular story, Emilia 
Wyndham, yet there is no likeness at all in 
treatment, so that the sense of triteness does 
not strike the reader. Mrs. Spender’s 
English is unusually good, and she has 
learnt the art of working her opinions on 
men and things into the web of her story, in- 
stead of merely intercalating homilies, after 
the fashion of too many of her sisters, with 
the certainty of having them skipped by the 
judicious reader, who desires, in the em- 
phatic language of a schoolboy, uttered in 
the present critic’s hearing, ‘more story 
and less jaw.”’ The Jocelyn of the book is 


very skilfully drawn ; an impetuous, wilful, . 


passionate, imaginative woman, in whom 
the perceptive faculties are far more matured 
than the reflective, who feels but does not 
reason, and who is from temperament what 
Frenchmen call téte montée, and Americans 
“high faluting,”’ in season and out of season. 
The chief success of the book is the manner 
in which the author conciliates the sym- 
pathies of her readers in favour of the very 
defective heroine, and makes them under- 
stand how she could win and retain the 
affections of two men of exceptional mark 
and power, though of different types, and 
that without her having brain enough, with 
all her imagination and fluency, to appreci- 
ate the best qualities of either. One par- 
ticularly happy touch, quite true to nature, 
is that where Jocelyn spoils her application 
for the post of governess by springing on her 
hobby at a chance word of her proposed em- 
ployer, and delivering a lecture then and 
there on the development of Woman. More, 
we think, might have been made of the con- 
trast between the fiery and courageous 
heroine and her vyacillating brother; but 
where it is brought out at all it is well done. 
Finally, the tone of the book is entirely high 
and sound, and though it does not belong to 
the small first rank of novels that will live, 
it rises in type and diction far above the 
ephemeral stories of the season. 

Out of Society is a commonplace and 





rather dull book, written in a style which is 
alternately fine and slipshod, gorgeous in 
adjectives and hazy in grammar. It belongs 
to the school of transpontine melodrama, 
according to which hardness, selfishness, and 
vice are habitual characteristics of those who 
move, or try to move, in refined and wealthy 
circles; while generosity and virtue must 
be sought among those who are “out of 
society.” That a life of much ease and 
little responsibility is unfavourable to lofti- 
ness of aim and energy of action is doubt- 
less true enough; but Mrs. Pulleyne must 


‘know very little indeed of modern England 


if she imagines that the line can be drawn 
as she draws it. The artisans who refuse to 
associate with labourers, or even to use the 
same houses of call, the shop-boys who rob 
tills to pay gambling debts, the working- 
men who correct their wives with iron clogs, 
are on the whole not more admirable citizens 
than Mrs. Pulleyne’s aristocrats, and are 
real flesh and blood ; while her characters, 
despite of the dedication of her book toa 
lady of princely rank, are clearly evolved 
from a not very vivid imagination, and do 
not by any means convey the impression of 
being studies from life and personal contact, 
especially as she has not mastered the some- 
what intricate system of English titles of rank. 

Robert Forrester is the work of a very in- 
experienced hand, and the best counsel for 
the author is to attempt a play, and to put 
the manuscript into the hands of some 
practised manager or actor, in order to see 
how much and what would be cut ont. 
Curiously enough, there is a chapter in the 
book wherein the heroine by her frank 
criticisms induces a lady friend to give up 
novel-writing, as not possessing the neces- 
sary faculty, and being unable to see what is 
expedient in a book meant to win public 
approval. The actual story in Robert For- 
vester scarcely occupies one-fifth of the 
volume, and the remainder is entirely taken 
up with digressions, sometimes on scenery, 
and more often on what the characters 
could, should, might, ought, or would have 
thought or done, while their actual doings 
are compressible into a very small bulk in- 
deed. Thus, in one chapter of the book, 
two persons engaged to two other persons, 
meet for an avowal of their preference for 
one another ; and nearly twelve pages are 
given to a chapter which immediately fol- 
lows this, whose whole contents consist of 
the fact that their conversation was overheard 
by one of the other pair, and that she did 
not like it. Ten words in the chapter which 
describes the meeting would have been 
enough, and this is just the place where an 
experienced manager would have ruthlessly 
cut down the copy were it a play. Nor are 
the descriptions of scenery vivid enough to 
be worth the space they occupy. We have 
three living novelists who can write of 
scenery so as to delight their readers: Mr. 
Black perhaps first, Mr. Blackmore a good 
second, and Mr. George MacDonald third, 
though if his admirable poetical vignettes of 
landscape be taken into account, he might 
be assigned the highest place. If Miss 
Thompson will read any of these writers, 
and endeavour to analyse their method in 
comparison with her own, she will probably 
see the cause of her failure. Her conversa- 





tions, too, are often wordy and uncolloqnial, 
running sometimes into monologue, so that 
compression is the chief literary acquirement 
for which she must strive if she is to win a 
fair place as a writer; and compression will 
wholesomely diminish gush, of which there 
is a little too much. The chronology, also, 
is rather baffling. Early in the story an 
M.P. is blamed for his vote on the Public 
Worship Act of last summer; much later on 
one of the characters is wounded in an In- 
dian skirmish—and as Serjeant Ballantine 
is the only person who has gone to India to 
fight since 1874, there is a difficulty here 
too—and the last chapter is entitled ‘* After 
Many Days,” to imply the lapse of a long 
period. At the earliest the book projects 
itself into 1878, which is its only prospect 
of living till then. By that time Miss 
Thompson may, let us hope, have gained ex- 
perience enough to write a better book than 
this one. R. F. Lirrcepate. 








Briefe wnd Acten zur Geschichte des dreissig- 
jukrigen Krieges in den Zeiten des vorwal- 
tenden Hinflusses der Wittelsbacher. ZGweiter 
Band. Die Union und Heinrich IV. 
1607-1609, bearbeitet von Ritter. (Miin- 
chen: Rieger’sche Universitiits-buchhand- 
lung, 1874.) 

Or late years there have appeared several 

publications of original documents of the 

highest value for the understanding of the 
diplomacy of the period preceding and fol- 
lowing the commencement of the Thirty 

Years’ War. To these is now added a new 

collection of the same kind which is much 

superior to those which have preceded it, 
and the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article. The second volume of 
this work has recently appeared. The con- 
tents of the first volume were of importance, 
but those of the second are of still greater 

interest, as they relate to the period 1607-9, 

the time when the great plans of Henry IV. 

for making war upon the House of Habsburg 

were matured, and the struggle between the 

Emperor Rudolf II. and his brother Matthias 

broke out. Herr Ritter’s collection is the 

first to throw light on several hitherto un- 
solved historical problems, and to give order 
and consistency to a number of negotiations 
and incidents of which we had hitherto 
had only a confused perception. If we 
were to attempt to point out everything 
which is new, important, and interesting in 
this work, our notice would attain the 
dimensions of a book, for the art of com- 
pression, which is Herr Ritter’s special 
characteristic, has enabled him to present us 
ina single volume with a mass of original 
material which might easily have been made 
to fill five or six similar volumes. Herr 

Ritter, in fact, has taken far more pains than 

he need have employed if he had contented 

himself with printing all his materials in ex. 
tenso. The most important documents alone 

have been so dealt with; of others, only a 

short epitome has been given, or a remark- 

able passage extracted. Nor has Herr Ritter 
neglected similar publications which have 
preceded his own; he has compared the 
documents published in them with his own 
recension, and he takes care to draw the 
reader’s attention to the changes which have 
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resulted from this comparison. In this way 
his remarks are of the greatest service to the 
true comprehension of the history. In par- 
ticular, he has doubled the value of the 
documents which relate to the Union. He 
opens to us original sources of information, 
and adds to them a critical history of the 
occurrences to which they testify. 

To descend to particulars, we may first 
select for remark the light thrown upon the 
relations of the Prince of Anhalt with 
Venice. Anhalt, who adopted as the work 
of his life the maintenance of the struggle 
against the House of Habsburg and the 
Catholic Church, endeavonred in the first 
instance to bring into existence a widely 
reaching alliance which might support the 
conflict with some hope of success. 
was a link in this chain, and to Venice he 
despatched Christopher von Dohna, a man of 
approved dexterity in diplomacy. He was 
not merely to investigate the state of politics 
in Venice, but also to try to discover whe- 
ther anything could be there effected to 
favour the spread of the Reformation. The 
conferences which Dohna with this view held 
with Sarpi exhibit the Venetian as the in- 
carnate foe of the Popes, whose hatred to 
them was more deeply rooted than has 
been hitherto supposed, and who was 
bent on assailing not merely the Papal 
rule, but even the doctrines and very es- 
sence of the Catholic Church. This corre- 
spondence of Dohna, which abounds in 
piquant illustrations and remarks, was dis- 
covered by Herr Rittemsin the Archives of 
Schlobitten, whither a fégtunate star directed 
his steps. The Prince of Anhalt, strength- 
ened in his hopes by the information brought 
to him by Dohna, wished to enter the Vene- 
tian service as general, and besought Henry 
IV. for his aid and countenance. The plan 
failed for many reasons, which are accurately 
detailed in this work, and which are of 
essential importance for the comprehension 
of the leading political characters in France 
and Germany. 

The attitude assumed by Anhalt at the 
beginning of the contest between Rudolf 
and Matthias is sufliciently known already 
by means of various researches; it is also 
certain that bis impatience for the establish- 
ment of the Union had direct reference to 
the strife commencing between the brothers. 
While the present collection serves to es- 
tablish upon documentary evidence such 
phases of the contest as were previously 
known, it uo less furnishes us with many 
entirely new details relative to Anhalt 
and his alliance with the Austrian party- 
leaders, by means of which future historians 
will be enabled to give a far more vivid 
representation of that troublous period than 
has been hitherto possible. We may see, 
step by step, from the correspondence laid 
before us, how Anhalt was unwilling, for the 
sake of any advantage to himself, to allow 
Matthias to gain the victory; how he after- 
wards made the attempt (which did little 
honour to his insight or perspicacity) to 
manoeuvre the lost territories back into the 
hands of the Emperor Rudolf, and how he 
even conceived the idea of acquiring for him- 
self the lordship over part of the Austrian 
countries, perhaps over Bohemia. 

One is amazed at the number of confiden- 


Venice : 





tial agents employed by Anhalt in these 
negotiations, whose accounts, all of them 
valuable, are laid before us by Herr Ritter. 
One of these agents was Theophilus Richius, 
whom the Prince sent to the Archbishop of 
Salzburg in order to restrain the latter from 


| taking any part in favour of the House of 


Habsburg. We extract the following re- 
markable passage from the account given 
by Richius of his conferences with the 
Archbishop. The latter, having declared 
himself favourably disposed to the request 
of the ambassador, thus expressed himself 
concerning the Jesuits :— 


“But the Jesuits who meddled in politics were 
such pernicious persons, that he reckoned them 
with their scholastic principles worse than the 
greatest heretics; for which reason he would not 
admit them into schools. Such princes as received 
them would discover some time what they had 
got inthem. He had as yet admitted none, and 
he had no intention of doing so, for they were 
quite intolerable, and wished to prescribe and lay 
down the law in political matters. The old 
Archduke Ferdinand, with whom he lived on 
most familiar terms, had once said to him, ‘the 
Jesuits would be a convenient set of people if they 
were not so spoiled with looking after little sins 
that he would have nothing to do with them.’” 

We acknowledge that this condemnatory 
verdict of the Archbishop respecting the 
Jesuits somewhat surprised us. We may 
say that up to this period (until 1608) their 
zeal had beén only conspicuous in checking 
the decay of learning among the Catholics, 
and in drawing in steadfast adherents to 
the Church in their schools. They had done 
wonders in this respect, and had thereby 
gained an influence over the course of 
politics. But that this influence should 
have called for so decided a condemnation 
from a Catholic prelate, who owed his posi- 
tion mainly to it, surprises us and leads us to 
conjecture that the activity of the Jesuits 
even so long ago as 1608 was pushed further 
than documents have hitherto led us to be- 
lieve. 

On turning over a few more pages, our 
attention is arrested by the documents con- 
cerning the Juliers succession, and a closer 
examination shows that full light is here for 
the first time thrown upon the changeful 
phases of the contest to which the dispute, 
then commencing, gave rise. We learn 
from the documents how by degrees the 
most important interests became associated 
with this contest, and how Henry IV. had a 
design of making it the starting-point of his 
great plan of attack upon the House of 
Habsburg. The two great politicians of 
their age, Henry IV. and Anhalt, met here 
with similar designs and wishes, though the 
latter could not rid himself of all distrust 
regarding his royal confederate, and in the 
question of the Juliers’ contest did not wholly 
place himself on the side of Brandenburg. We 
see that as soon as the question of the Juliers 
succession came to be agitated, Henry ad- 
dressed himself with greater energy than 
ever to the strengthening of his alliance with 
the Duke of Savoy, and that the Duke met 
him half-way. By means of this alliance 
France was to be put in possession of Savoy, 
while the Duke, in compensation, was to 
receive Milan. Both powers wished to wrest 
the latter from Spain. We learn also what 
was the attitude assumed by Holland at this 





time, and how she was always ready to offer 
her assistance in the matter of a league 
against Habsburg. 

But if we now consider the inclination of 
the German Union, of the House of Branden- 
burg, France, Savoy,and the States-General, 
&c., to a combined attack upon the House 
of Habsburg, as it appears from all the 
despatches of 1608-9, remembering at the 
same time the weakness and even powerless- 
ness of that house, we cannot but wonder 
that the attack was continually postponed, 
and that there was perpetual recourse to fresh 
negotiations, in which, after all, no more was 
effected than by the former plans. The ex- 
planation of this somewhat puzzling state of 
affairs is fully given in the present work. 
The cause of the long delay is to be sought 
in Henry IV., who, with every desire to make 
the attack, was withheld by powerful influ- 
ences and considerations. In the first place, 
in his Council of State, Villeroy skilfuliy 
opposed the anti-Spanish policy of Sully, 
thereby making a great impression upon 
Henry himself. In the next place, Ubaldini, 
the papal nuncio at Paris, lost no opportunity 
of disposing the King towards a policy which 
should unite the interests of France and 
Spain, and it was difficult for Henry to dis- 
regard the representations of the nuncio. 
Finally, what was of most weight, the Queen, 
Mary de Medicis, took the side of Spain. 
According to some highly valuable docu- 
ments she seems to have become apprehen- 
sive lest the legitimate title of her children 
to the succession to the throne might some 
day be contested, and it therefore became 
her prime care that her son and daughter 
should marry a Spanish princess and prince, 
since such a marriage would obviate any 
defect in her children’s title in the future. 
Her entreaties and tears were not without 
effect upon the King, and to this circum- 
stance, as well as to the influence of Villeroy 
and Ubaldini above referred to, we specially 
ascribe the tedious and often interrupted 
course of the negotiations about the alliance 
with the anti-Spanish powers. 

Notwithstanding all this, matters took a 
new turn towards the end of 1609, and Henry 
IV. sought with all his energy to set his 
great military designs in operation, while as 
a preliminary he concluded a treaty of mar- 
riage with Savoy in which he betrothed his 
daughter to the Prince of Piedmont. The 
question now arises, what were the means 
by which this change was effected? The 
publication of Herr Ritter solves this prob- 
lem also. It was the rage with which the 
flight of the Prince of Condé and his wife 
inspired the King which now urged him 
headlong against Spain, which he suspected 
of having favoured the flight. Many pas- 
sages in these despatches prove the King to 
have lost ali moderation after the flight of 
the Princess, and that his policy was in- 
fluenced by his thirst for vengeance. EHven 
Sully allows this to be seen in a conversation 
with the Dutch ambassador, though he does 
not venture to express himself plainly. 

And now, in conclusion, let us refer to a 
few words which help us to understand the 
character of Pope Paul IV., which we bor- 
row from a letter of Breves, the French 
ambassador at Rome. It is notorious that 
the Pope sought to enrich his own family in 
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every possible way, and was in consequence 
liable to be charged with avarice. M. de 
Breves happily expresses his conviction of 
the justness of this charge in a letter to 
Henry IV., contradicting the rumour that 
the Pope had sent 500,000 thalers to the 
Archduke Leopold in support of the main- 
tenance of the claims of the latter to Juliers : 
“‘ Unless I err,” writes Breves, “ his Holiness 
would sooner lose all Christendom than 
disburse such a sum.” 

The above remarks may suffice to place 
the value of Herr Ritter’s publication in its 
true light. No one who attempts to write 
the history of any of the greater European 
countries can afford to pass it by, as it alone 
offers a complete solution of some of the 
greatest problems of the age with which it 
deals. A. GINDELY. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


ANOTHER portion of the long-lost originals of 
the Paston letters has been discovered—those 

rinted by Fenn in his third and fourth volumes. 

hey were found together with a number of MSS., 
both of that date, and of more recent periods, 
which are undoubtedly part of the Paston Collec- 
tion, in the house of Mr. Frere, of Roydon Hall, 
near Diss, in Norfolk. This find is just barely in 
time to be of some use to Mr. Gairdner before 
completing his third and final volume. 


Mr. Horwoop has undertaken to edit for the 
Camden Society Milton’s Commonplace Book, 
which was discovered last year in the library of 
Sir Frederick Graham, of Netherby. 


WE are glad to learn that Captain Hoffmeyer, 
Director of the Royal Danish Meteorological 
Institute at Copenhagen, intends to continue the 
publication of his daily synoptic meteorological 
charts for the third quarter—June to August, 
1874, The charts are constructed from every avail- 
able source for the region embraced, viz.: from 
about lat. 30°—70°N. and from long. 40° W—40° E. 
of Paris. The cost of subscription in this country 
is 12s, 6d. for the three months; but as only a 
limited number are printed, application should be 
made at once to R. H. Scott, Esq., Director of 
the Meteorological Office, 116 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


WE are informed that in a few days an illus- 
trated Handbook of Norway, by Christopher 
Tonsberg, will be published at Christiania for the 
use of travellers, which in point of fulness and 
accuracy will supersede all works at present 
existing on the subject. The high appreciation 
of the book in Norway is shown by the fact that 
the Storthing has voted an annual pension of 1507. 
sterling to the author for life. 

_A History of the Jews in England is in prepara- 
tion by Mr. Picciotto, who has had access to a 
great quantity of hitherto unused materials. It 
— published by Messrs, Triibner in September 
next. 


Mr. Samvet Trnstry will publish early in the 
coming week a pamphlet on the influence of the 
Court over the community under a constitutional 
monarch. The same publisher has in the press 
Roba @Italia ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows, a 
record of travel, by C. W. Heckethorn, and the 
followiag novels—Sir Marmaduke Lorton, by the 
Hon. A. S. G. Canning; The Shadow of Erksdale, 
by Miss Marshall; Gold Dust, by John Pomeroy ; 
A Name's Worth, by Mrs. Allen; and Margaret 
Mortimer’s Second Husband, by Mrs. Hills. 


M. Ocrave Deterrerre has just completed a 
work dealing with one of the curiosities, or rather 
trivialities, of literary history, under the title of 
Littérature du Centon. The object of the Cento, 
we need scarcely remind our readers, is to combine 





verses from one author or from several authors so 


as to give each an entirely distinct sense 
from that which it bore in its original context. 
Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, and others have all 
afforded sport to the cento-mongers, and M. Dele- 
pierre gives examples from the literature of all 
periods, from the book of Jonah down to the year 
1817. His book cannot fail to be amusing, if 
scarcely profitable, reading. 


Ir is rumoured that the author of Ye Vampyres ! 
is Mr. J. Smith Latham. 


Tue King of Italy has presented the Cross of 
the Corona d'Italia to Dr. Anton Dohrn, the 
founder and director of the Zoological Station at 
Naples, in recognition of his eminent services in 
the cause of science and in the promotion at 
Naples of a taste for scientific pursuits. 


Tue Allgemeine Zeitung announces that the 
Chair of Chemistry, which has been vacant in 
the Munich University since the death of Baron 
Liebig, has after prolonged negotiations been 
accepted by Professor Baeyer, of Strassburg, who 
has also been appointed to the directorship of the 
Chemical laboratory, for which liberal grants 
have been made by the Bavarian Chambers. 
Professor Baeyer, who is one of the most eminent 
and efficient chemists of the day, will begin his 
course of lectures at the opening of the winter 
session. 


Corrér is writing the articles on the Paris 
Salon in the Montteur Universel. 


Hecror Mator’s new novel, just begun in the 
Siecle, is said by some who have seen the manu- 
script to be among his strongest work. He will 
deal, in the new book, with a world in which, as 
an artist, he has always shown himself at home: 
the world of financiers, intriguers, and parvenus, 
who did so much for the ruin of the Second 
Empire. 

Ar the first Inter-Collegiate Literary and Ora- 
torical contest, held last winter in the United 
States, .at New York, the Shakspere prizes were 
carried off by two pupils of Professor Hiram 
Corson at Cornell University, namely, Mr. James 
Fraser Clark, who wrote on “the Clowns of 
Shakspere,” and Mr. George HI. Fitch, who wrote 
on Henry the Fifth. The essays are to be pub- 
lished soon. Among the judges on them were the 
oe William Cullen Bryant, the Shakspere-editor 

ichard Grant White, George William Curtis, &c. 


Messrs. DimMier, of Berlin, will shortly pub- 
lish a work by Dr. Carl Abel on Egyptian Gram- 
mar and Lexicology. It deals for the most part 
with the Coptic period of the Egyptian language. 
In it the author professes to define the meaning of 
a certain number of words, his avowed object 
being to investigate, by means of the language- 
test, the notions prevalent in ancient Egypt about 
Right and Wrong. Following up to their original 
source the history of the words explained, he pro- 
ceeds to investigate how their meaning came to 
be derived from certain primary roots, and, as the 
national intellect developed, gradually assumed 
their ultimate and more suitable form. From the 
author's point of view Grammar is not a mere 
exposition of a few abstract notions of time, space, 
relationship, &c. It includes the concrete ideas 
contained in the Dictionary as well, and, showing 
them to be intimately connected with grammatical 
forms and notions, he attempts to prove the latter 
to have been created for the better expression of 
the former. Dr. Abel professes to have separated 
the Egyptian active and passive verbs, so long 
confounded, to have discovered several new species 
of passives, and traced the origin and gradual 
growth of all passives, and to have proved the 
force of vowels to change the meaning of a word, 
whereas vowels have hitherto been regarded as 
almost absolutely insignificant in the Egyptian 
tongue. 


Ir “a man who says he prefers dry to sweet 
champagne will say anything,” so will an etymolo- 


separated himself from the living; ” 





| gist. After having conspicuously borrowed the 


word baby from the English, only modifying it 
into bébé to suit their own ends, or, at all events, 
terminations, French savants now mean to ignore 
the English derivation altogether and rely upon 
the Syriac babion. Photius, the author of the 
Greek Schism, relates indeed in a notice of the 
philosopher Hermias, that this worthy had an 
infant son whose mother, Oedesia, used to call him 
babion, a liberty which, being a very precocious 
child, he resented while still in arms. This for- 
midable infant fulfilled his early promise, if 
Photius is to be understood literally, by com- 
mitting suicide at the age of seven years in con- 
sequence of the unusual but not unreasonable 
objection he felt to living in a body. Whether 
he really gave up the lease of his habitation at 
the first available period is perhaps doubtful, since 
the literal translation of the Greek text is “he 
and his 
sorrowing parents may have suggested that he 
was too good to dwell in a mortal body, but it is, 
at all events, clear that a young person who objects 
when seven months old to being called baby, bébé, 
or babion, could never make old bones, and is now, 
doubtless, materialised in the form of a captious 
etymologist. 

CamILLo GRILLPARZER, brother of the poet, 
died on the Ist instant at Vienna at the advanced 
age of 81. The bitter expressions regarding rela- 
tions to be found in the will of Franz Grillparzer, 
says the Neue Freie Presse, did not apply to the 
deceased, but to the children of another brother 
long since dead. Camillo Grillparzer was always 
on good terms with the poet, who in his Auto- 
biography, which goes down to 1856, speaks of 
him in the friendliest manner, especially recalling 
the amateur theatricals in which they both de- 
lighted in early youth. Difference of — 
however, prevented any real sympathy between 
the brothers in after life. 

A KiInpER-GARTEN has been lately established 
at Cracow, in the girls’ seminary, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. B. Jeblonski. The introduction of 
Dr. Frébel’s admirable system of infant training 
into this city proves that the Poles are beginning 
to appreciate the good results of German culture, 
and to desire a share in its advantages. 


A WRITER in the Allgemeine Zeitung of the 5rd 
instant, who has evidently derived his information 
from the most authentic sources, quotes documents 
which seem to clearly disprove the identity of the 
mysterious Kasper Hauser with the infant son of 
the Grand-Duke Karl of Baden and his Duchess 
Stephanie, born on September 30, 1812. The 
evidence brought forward is of a very circumstan- 
tial character, and proves conclusively the death 
of the infant prince on October 16. The solution 
of thé mystery which enfolds “the foundling of 
Niiremberg” must evidently be sought elsewhere. 


Trsts have been abolished for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws in the University of Breslau. 





Tue Deutsche Rundschau for May opens with a 
short tale by Auerbach, called “ Nannchen von 
Mainz,” a Rhenish story. Nan was her father’s 
pride, and since her mother’s death dearer than 
everto him. To give heraway in marriage would 
in any case grieve him, but when his consent was 
asked for her marriage with a young Prussian who 
had courted her secretly, a tremendous storm was 
the consequence. A genial, generous Rheinlander 
to see his daughter wed a Prussian! But Nan 
was firm, and yet for her father’s sake willing to 
bide her time. Ina little the young Prussian is 
called out to serve in the Danish war, is severely 
wounded and invalided home. The father hears 
with astonishment of bravery or anything praise- 
worthy in a Prussian, and by degrees some im- 
pression is made on him in favour of the lover. 
Still there was indignation enough left to make a 
violent scene one day when Nan announced that 
she was going to visit her betrothed at his 
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mother’s home, if not with her father’s consent, 
without it. He could not, whatever his feelings 
were, see her go alone, and so both started on a 
journey from which he at any rate came back with 
changed feelings. He had learned to respect the 
Prussians, of whom, as a race, he heard it said 
“that their only friend was hard work.” There 
was no more obstacle to the marriage. Probably 
this hatred of the Prussians existed, if not chiefly, 
at least in the highest degree, among Rheinlanders 
of lower occupation. Nan’s father was a porter 
employed in loading and unloading the Rhine 
steamers. She herself, before the marriage, was a 
laundress on a tolerable scale. The young Prussian 
was a carpenter by trade. ‘ Shipwreck,” a short 
narrative in the same number of the Rundschau, is 
simple and touching, besides having some small 
interest in reference to European life in Japan. 
From an article on the attitude of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes towards Prussia and Germany for 
some years before the late war, it is clear, among 
other things, that the Germans greatly miss the 
recognition, if not homage, which was there con- 
stantly being paid to their services in science and 
philosophy. Ferdinand Lassalle is the subject of 
an article of some length, in which the precise 
nature of his theory of the rights of property is 
described, followed by a statement of his political 
views regarding the reconstitution of a German 
Empire which, now that this has been accom- 
plished, will be read with peculiar interest, and 
with admiration of his foresight. 


In the June number of the "same periodical 
is a very interesting article on Heine, containing 
also several hitherto unpublished letters of his, 
beside some poems, parts of poems, corrections and 
alterations, which introduce the reader, as it were, 
into Heine's workshop, if only just over the 
threshold. But interesting as the article is 
throughout, it ends, or rather culminates, in a 
statement which for a moment puts all the rest 
in the shade. Who does not know the beautiful 
touching ballad 

“Es fiel ein Reif in der Friihlingsnacht,” 


to which Heine added the remark that it was a 
real popular ballad which he had heard on the 
Rhine? In spite of this, the authorities on ballad 
ges have declined to accept it, believing it to 

purely a creation of Heine's. But they are 
wrong, and we must either take literally the state- 
ment of his having heard it on the Rhine; or, 
which is more likely under the circumstances, 
assume that he had read the version of it in the 
Rheinische Flora, January 25, 1825, signed Wilh. 
v. Waldbriihl, with the note that it had been written 
down from the lips of the people. There the first 
three stanzas are the same as in Heine’s version; the 
fourth bears strongly the mark of his hand. Wilh. 
v. Waldbriihl was the signature of Anton von 
Zuccalmaglio, whose splendid services in recover- 
ing and preserving the ballad poetry of Germany 
have been fully recognised. . Heine published his 
version in 1829, and his connexion with the 
Rheinische Flora makes it all but impossible that 
he did not see the original publication of the 
ballad by Zuccalmaglio. After all it is one of 
those ballads so perfect in their kind, that perhaps 
the very last enquiry that would be made about 
them is as to their authorship. They contrast 
with other forms of poetry much as flowers con- 
trast with animals in this respect, that no one 
asks their pedigree. 


Tur Keview of the Life and Speeches of the 
Prince Consort, by “ Etonensis,’ in the Contem- 
porary, is so diplomatically moderate and guarded 
in tone that it would have been passed over as insig- 
nificant bat for the uncontradicted report which 
ascribes its authorship to a statesman who could 
only write on so delicate a subject diplomatically, 
and therefore must be supposed to mean very 
earnestly indeed whatever fragments of assertion 
can be extracted from the mass of decorous ver- 





biage. A'tor all there is nothing very startling in 
the discovery that Mr. Gladstone thinks the / 


history of the “ Bedchamber question” has not 
been written yet, that Prince Albert was too near 
the person of the Queen to be safely entrusted with 
the command-in-chief of the army, that Her Majesty 
discharges the business of her office with perfect 
competence and industry; that the personal in- 
fluence of the Sovereign on public affairs depends 
greatly on “close presence at the seat of govern- 
ment,’ and that “the social and moral tone of 
the upper classes of this country ” has deteriorated 
of late years, since the Court itself has lost the 
character irmpressed on it, partly, it may be as- 
sumed, by the Prince Consort, during the married 
life of the Queen; but itis true that few ex-Prime 
Ministers would choose to make public their senti- 
ments on the two last heads. Lord Lyttelton 
writes on the Poor Laws, advocating a strict 
application of the Workhouse test ; M. Milsand on 
Religion and Politics in France, advocating nothing 
in particular, but accusing the secular liberalism, 
which is the only rival of the cleri¢o-legitimist 
tradition, of establishing ‘the lawless sway of the 
impulses,” to the exclusion of any abiding organic 
growth or progress. 


Tue Revue des Deux Mondes for June 1 has two 
articles on “La Météorologie Forestiére” and 
“L’Assistance publique dans les Campagnes,” 
which furnish an indirect comment on the two 
previously mentioned. The institution of “bu- 
reaux de bienfaisance,” which languished under 
the Empire, is recommended as likely to conciliate 
the rural districts, and as affording machinery for 
carrying out a much needed reform, or rather 
development, of the medical profession in country 
districts, some of the most thinly populated de- 
partments being at present provided with qualified 
practitioners at the rate of one to from six to ten 
thousand inhabitants. The effect of forests on 
climate, temperature, and rainfall is proved to be 
considerable, but M. Clavé admits that full and 
detailed observations are needed as a base for 
further speculation, though the practical usefulness 
of the Meteorological Commission is established by 
a single instance: it is observed that a wet 
summer does comparatively little to feed the 
water springs, and that a dry winter will 
be followed by a dearth of water, even though 
the summer rains were abundant; and accordingly 
when the rainfall in the Département de l’Oise was 
found, between November 1873 and April 1874, 
to be much below the average, the farmers were 
officially warned to expect a scarcity of water and 
had time to provide steam power instead. 


In the Fortnightly Review Lyulph Stanley 
gives an account of “The Treatment of Indian 
Immigrants in Mauritius,” based on the Report 
recently laid before Parliament, which it is to be 
hoped may help to fix public attention on a most 
deplorable and discreditable state of things, and 
one which is not likely to be remedied without 
peremptory action on the part of the home Govern- 
ment. Professor Clifford writes 4 propos of “ The 
Unseen Universe” of human mortality, and Sir 
William Thomson's hypothesis of a universal, 
frictionless fluid, in a way that would be more 
instructive if the work referred to had been one 
requiring serious refutation. Lewis Carroll refutes 
some—and reproduces other—‘ Popular Fallacies 
on Vivisection.” 


Tue same number contains a short article on 
“ Results of the Examination-System at our Uni- 
versities,” by A. H. Sayce;. which deals in a 
tone more trenchant than is common with the 
mischievous consequences that are arising from 
the present abnormal development of the examin- 
ing machine at Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Sayce 
gives no statistics, nor any convincing array of 
facts, and his criticisms wear somewhat the appear- 
ance of the disburdening of an individual mind. 
Those, however, who are best acquainted with the 
existing condition of things, though they may not 
acquiesce entirely in the picture that he has 
drawn, will attach due weight to the opinions of 





one who is so well qualified to represent the higher 
aspects of academical life. 


Mr. Sanpay’s article on “ Marcion’s Gospel ” is 
a chapter from his forthcoming reply to Super- 
natural Religion, which is to be published by the 
Christian Evidence Society. He shows that, 
whatever was the motive of Marcion’s omissions 
(most of which can fairly be accounted for on 
dogmatic grounds), the passages omitted must be 
by the author of those retained, as they are full 
of examples of his characteristic vocabulary and 
turns of expression ; and that, as Marcion’s text 
is of a “ Western” character akin to “D,” and 
the Curetonian Syriac, the complete work of 
which we have manuscripts and versions both of 
an “Eastern” and a “ Western” type must be 
considerably older than Marcion in order to give 
time for these types to differentiate themselves, 
even if we reject the general judgment of critics 


— regard the “ Western ” type as decidedly the 
ter. 


In the Cornhill both the novels come to an end. 
There is something pathetic in Miss Thackeray’s 
attempt to “‘see life steadily and see it whole ;” 
but if one cannot deny that the whole is greater 
than its parts, the issue of the attempt does not 
weaken our conviction that the parts are or may 
be better than the whole, if so to represent the 
whole is a mistake. There is a very interesting 
account of Lazarillo de Tormes, and a curious 
article on life past and future in other worlds, 
which gives the final views of the writer as to 
Jupiter and Mars: the former of which he thinks 
is not yet come to a ie ag of supporting such 
life as we know, while the latter is probably past 
it; if Jupiter ever does come to a capacity of sup- 
porting life, the author thinks life will get further 
on Jupiter than it will ever get here ; if Mars ever 
came to it, he thinks life cannot have got far there. 


In Temple Bar there is a sensible and candid 
article on Catherine de Medicis and her times, and 
one on T. W. Robertson and the modern theatre,, 
which has a good deal of biographical interest, 
though Robertson’s dramatic services are ludi- 
crously overrated. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine a narrative poem 
by Mr. Buchanan, in six monthly parts, “of peculiar 
pathos,” is announced for 1876, and concludes a 
series of short poems by the same “ distinguished 
poet,” of which the last instalment, “a 
show,” is among the best; it contains the author's 
reasons for thinking Hans Andersen a greater 
theologian than Calvin. There are other puffs 
preliminary in the preface—of Mr. Francillon’s new 
novel “ A Dog and his Shadow ”—of the recollec- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke concerning 
Dickens, Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, 
Hazlitt, &c. 


In Fraser there is a reprint of. Hemsterhuys’ 
letter to Princess Galitzin on Atheism, full of 
refined and sober wisdom, which would have been 
more impressive if the author had not cherished 
a bizarre theory of “the moral organ.” Karl 
Blind’s paper on “Fire Burial among our 
German Ancestors ” contains the results of a good 
deal of reading, as well arranged as could be ex- 

ected from a writer capable of suggesting that 

>ythagoras means Buddhagoras. Mr. Edersheim 
proves that F. R.C.’s ingenious applications of 
the Talmud to the criticism of the Talmud are, 
to say the least, untrustworthy, as F. R. ©. is 
too eager to be accurate. In Macmillan, the in- 
stalment of Mrs. Oliphant’s book on the Convent 
of San Marco is especially interesting, because the 
writer comes more or less consciously though not 
willingly into competition with the author of 
Romola in treating of the execution of Bernardo del 
Nero and the abortive ordeals. She proves on 
Savonarola’s principles that Bernardo deserved his 
death, which is enough, at least, to mitigate our 
judgment of his refusal to strain his enfeebled 
authority to maintain the legal right of the Medi- 
ceans to an appeal to the Great Council. With- 
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out rejecting her protest against the passion for 
“ complexity ” which hinders us from apprehend- 
ing Savonarola’s simple panes, apenthpeite faith in 
signs and wonders, it is surely less strange than 
she thinks it, that a man who had also a strong 
sense of commonplace reality should have been 
more ready to challenge a miracle against him 
than for him. 





Tue following Parliamentary Papers have 
lately been published :—Correspondence respect- 
ing Slavery in Cuba and Puerto Rico, and the 
State of the Slave Population and Chinese Coolies 
in those Islands (price 2}d.); Reports on the Law 
of Master and Servant in Foreign Countries 
(price 3d.); Treaty concerning the Formation of 
a General Postal Union, signed at Berne, Oc- 
tober 9, 1874 (price 1}d.); Report from Select 
Committee on Corrupt Practices Prevention and 
Election Petitions Acts (price 2d.); Seventeenth 
Report of H.M.’s Inspector of Constabulary of 
Scotland (price 6d.); Report from Select Com- 
mittee on Turnpike Acts Continuance (price 3d.) ; 
Report from Select Committee on the Metropolis 
Local Management Acts Amendment Bill (price 
3d.); Return of Benefices sold under the Lord 
Chancellor's Augmentation Act, names of pur- 
chasers, amount of purchase money, &c., Xc. 
(price 2d.) ; Return of Railway Accidents during 
the months of January, February, and March, 
1875 — 103d.); Further Papers respecting 
Laws, Ordinances, &c., relating to Monastic In- 
stitutions in Foreign Countries (price 7d.) ; Pro- 
Ve for a Conference of Delegates from the 

olonies and States of South Africa (price 14d.) ; 
General Abstract of Marriages, Births and Deaths 
registered in Ireland in 1874 (price 14d.) ; Twenty- 
first Annual Report of the Director of Convict 
Prisons for Ireland (price 3}d.). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


‘Tue French Academy of Sciences was, on the 
28th ultimo, occupied with the results of the ex- 
dition undertaken, in 1871 and 1872, to Alaska 
M. Alphonse Pinart, with a view of studying 
the ethnography and the different languages of 
the populations of that region—Esquimaux, 
Aleutians, Kolochas, Tynnels, &c. M. Jules Des- 
noyers, in the name of M. Pinart, presented a 
description of a sepulchral grotto on the southern 
«coast of the Isle of Ounga, in which skeletons, 
wooden masks carved and painted, and copies in 
painted wood of tools and fishing-tackle, were 
found. The explorer conjectures that this necro- 
polis was sacred to the interment of whale-fishers, 
‘who were a privileged class among the ancient 
Aleutians. M. Pinart proposes to publish vocabu- 
laries, hymns, and popular songs in the dialects of 
each of the indigenous tribes of Alaska, accom- 
panying them with interlinear translations. He 
as already contributed the first volume of a 
Library of American Ethnography and Linguistic 
Science to the elucidation of these subjects, be- 
sides having supplied students of anthropology 
with material data in the shape of a collection of 
skulls, tools, works of art, drawings of costumes, 
&c., all of which have been sent to the Museum 
of Natural History in Paris. 


Tue Imperial Russian Geographical Society has 
had tidings of M. Miklucho Maklay, in the shape 
of a letter from that traveller dated Singapore, 
April 13. He states that his researches after a 
race of Papuan extraction in the Malay Peninsula 
lasted for two months, and at the outset, the rainy 
season being barely at an end, he was obliged to 
wade through inundated plains and forests, while 
he also suffered great discomfort from attacks of 
insects and reptiles. In the Semang type, a 
primitive and nomad race who are gradually dis- 
etn before Malay and Chinese civilisation, 
M. Maklay considers he has clearly proved the ex- 
istence of a non-Malayan element. He now pro- 
poses, after being absent from Russia for some 





years, to return thither for the purpose of pub- 
lishing the results of his travels in New Guinea 
and other parts of the East Indies. 


Tue possibility of creating an inland sea to the 
south of Tunis and the province of Constantine 
has attracted the notice of the Italian Geographi- 
cal Society at Rome. A commission, under the 
guidance of the Marquis Antinori, has been deputed 
thither to investigate the possibility of cutting a 
canal across the narrow neck of land separating 
the Bay of Tunis from the chotts or depressions to 
the south. It was necessary also to ascertain the 
probable depth of the lake, and to see from a care- 
ful examination of the levels whether the inundation 
would not be more wide-spread than was thought, 
and so cause unexpected damage to property. 
Other points touching upon the commerce, indus- 
tries, and natural history of the adjacent coun- 
tries were to be also included in the programme of 
the commission, which is directly affiliated to the 
council of the Italian Geographical Society, who 
have already received satisfactory intelligence 
from the expedition respecting its chance of suc- 
cess. 


Some of the Norwegian papers announce that 
the Chambers have voted a sum of 4,800/. towards 
a scheme for the prosecution of deep-sea investi- 
gations between Iceland, Spitzbergen, the Faroe 
Islands, and Jan Mayen Island. Operations will 
be conducted as far as possible on the model of the 
Challenger’s researches. 


At a recent meeting of the Upper Rhine Geolo- 
gical Society at Donauschingen, an interesting 
paper was read by Professor Knop of Karlsruhe on 
the gradual sinking of the level of the Danube 
at Immerdingen, and on the numerous facts which 
seem to prove that the Aach is a portion of the 
Danube and not an independent river. Near 
Immerdingen the stream diminishes in depth and 
in the velocity of its current, and it is conjectured 
that at this point it sinks into the fissured soil, and 
again recovers its level and speed at Aach, where 
it supplies the mass of waters which issue from a 
cauldron-like depression in the rock, and have 
hitherto been regarded as the source of the Aach. 
If Professor Knop succeeds in demonstrating phy- 
sically and chemically that the two streams are 
identical, he will have proved the interesting fact 
that the Danube under the name of Aach swells 
the mass of the Rhine, and thus communicates 
directly with the German Ocean. 


Amone the various mineral substances used as 
building materials found in Algeria the most re- 
markable is the translucent alabaster, or so-called 
onyx, of Ain-Tekbalet, in the province of Oran. 
The quarries of Filfila, near Philippeville, yield 
several varieties of marble, of which one is com- 
parable with the finest specimens from Carrara, 
Magnificent bréche is found at Chennonah, near 
Cherchell, several species of white, grey, black, 
yellow, green, and red marbles are met with in 
other parts; and lastly, green serpentine occurs at 
the Oned Madrage. At Cap de Fer, in the Gulf 
of Stora, porphyry is found, a specimen of which, 
the pedestal of Marshal Bugeaud’s statue, may 
be seen at Algiers. 

The alfa fibre is without doubt the most im- 
portant vegetable production of Algeria. It grows 
spontaneously over vast tracts of country where 
cultivation of any description is impossible. Ten 
million acres are said to be covered with this 
plant, from which a quantity of paper-making 
material may annually be collected equal to three- 
fourths of all the rags used and sold throughout 
the world. There appears no limit to the number 
and variety of manufactures in which paper, if 
tolerably cheap, may be made to replace more 
costly materials. Opticians use it for telescopes, 
shoemakers and hatters turn it equally well to 
account; excellent casks have been made of it; 
and, but for its cost, it is said that it would be 
largely used in shipbuilding. 


THE new and commodious hotels at Nicolaieff, 





which Consul Stevens describes in a recent re- 
port as springing up daily, are not likely to attract 
many tourists thither, if the account given of the 
municipal arrangements is a strictly accurate one. 
The most ordinary adjuncts of a civilised town, 
such as sewerage, waterworks, gas, and paving, 
to say nothing of police, are conspicuous by their 
absence. The state of the streets in wet weather 
is absolutely dangerous, cabs have established 
ferries to cross them at 1}d. a lift over, and a 
facetious local journal suggests the substitution of 
lifeboats. The vast, wide, lonely, dark streets 
at night, abounding with savage and hungry dogs 
and with robbers of the worst kind, make locomo- 
tion still more precarious, and such inhabitants as 
are compelled to move about after dark must 
carry arms as a protection against both man and 
beast. And yet the commercial prosperity of 
the place is remarkable, land and buildings having 
more than quadrupled their value five years ago. 
The discovery by many that Sebastopol cannot 
achieve commercial importance at the best for 
years to come, and then only in connexion with 
the export of coals, has had much to do with this 
rapid improvement. With the opening of the 
Fastov-Inamenka railway, zhe line to Kherson, and 
those which will link it more directly with the 
Azoff, it is impossible to calculate the magnitude 
Nicolaieff will assume in another five years. A 
new trade will thus be opened out with the 
Mediterranean and England, in commodities 
which hitherto the want of transport made it im- 
possible to bring to a point of shipment. 


Tue Geographical Magazine for June contains 
the best obituary notice we have seen of the late 
Admiral Sherard Osborn, It is written, evidently, 
by one who combines an intimate and accurate 
knowledge of the eventful life of the late admiral 
with a warm admiration for his sterling English 
qualities. Some interesting details respecting the 
Arctic Expedition are furnished in the next article, 
in the course of which the author remarks that it 
is unfair and misleading to say that the present 
expedition is going out with greater advantages 
than any preceding one, as the vessels draw more 
water, have not such good provision for warming, 
and have less interior stowage, while the scales of 
provisions and clothing are practically identical 
with the most recent of those in past times. A 
lively sketch of the salt farms of the Loire and 
the sardine fisheries off the coast of La Guérande, 
from the pen of Mr. Hl. St. John, follows; and 
among a variety of minor papers we must notice 
a brief article respecting Dr. Nachtigall, the well- 
known African traveller, accompanied as it is by 
a carefully and judiciously compiled map of 
Central Africa, north of the third parallel of 
north latitude. Among the reviews, one of the 
last report of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
deserves mention for the unusually varied and 
general interest of the subject matter. 








CHARLES DE REMUSAT. 


France has just lost one of the most brilliant and 
most sympathetic representatives of the literary 
and political movement of 1830. M. Charles de 
Rémusat died at seven o'clock on the morning of 
June 6, of rapid inflammation of the lungs. He 
had attained his seventy-eighth year on March 14 
last. Though the son of an imperial chamberlain 
and prefect, and of a lady bound by the ties of 
friendship to the Empress Josephine, he yet found 
himself drawn towards the liberal party by the 
natural bent of a lofty and generous intellect. He 
at first engaged in the study of the law, but soon 
turned towards literature, philosophy, and politics, 
and wrote in several of the newspapers and reviews 
which appeared between 1820 and 1850, the 
Lycée Frangais, the Tablettes Universelles, the 
Revue Encyclopédique, the Courrier Frangais. This 
mental flexibility and manifold activity won for 
him from M. Roger Collard that eulogy that con- 
cealed a criticism below the surface: “ Rémusat 
is in everything the first of amateurs.” 
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He was at this time on the staff of the Globe, 
that brilliant review founded by Dubois in 1824, 
which waged unsparing and successful war with 
the Restoration. Here he found himself in the 
company of Duvergier de Hauranne, Guizot, 
Joutfroy, Cousin. While with the first three he 
devoted himself to politics, and took his post 
without renouncing his independence of spirit in 
the ranks of the so-called doctrinaire , he 
entered upon studies in philosophy by the side of 
M. Cousin, yet without submitting to his impe- 
rious authority. His life was thenceforth devoted 
almost wholly to these two fields of activity. He 
brought to each the same prudence, inclining to 
timidity, but also the same elevation of thought, 
the same warmth of heart. Having been elected 
deputy in 1830 by the town of Toulouse, where 
his father had been prefect, he sat at first on the 
Right from a reaction against the advanced wing 
of the Liberal party, which did not draw a sufli- 
ciently clear line of demarcation between itself 
and the Revolutionary party; but when the dis- 
turbances had been repressed and order re-estab- 
lished, he passed over to the Left Centre, where 
he joined with M. Thiers in demanding a more 
liberal and more active policy. 

He was fora brief space Minister of the in- 
terior in 1840 when M. Thiers became Prime 
Minister, and he distinguished his short tenure of 
office by the speech, very impolitic it must be 
confessed for a friend of constitutional liberties, 
but of a high order of eloquence, in which he ad- 
vocated and carried the solemn transportation of 
the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena. 

During the eight years that followed he offered 
a relentless opposition at once vigorous, graceful 
and sensible, to M. Guizot’s barren policy. The 
Revolution of February, 1848, again threw him into 
the arms of the Right, for it was ever in the nature 
of his mind, prone to moderation and capable of 
calm wisdom rather than of enthusiasm, when the 
ship heeled over in one direction to throw his 
weight on the other. Without sufficiently dis- 
trusting the recollections and the heirs of the name 
of Napoleon, he even for a moment showed himself 
favourable to the Prince President ; but he speedily 
divined his ambitious projects, and offered him an 
opposition which the blindness of the Montagnards 
and, soon after, the Coup d’Etat of 1851, ren- 
dered unavailing. 

Throughout the whole of the period of the 
Empire, M. de Rémusat held aloof from politics, 
and devoted himself, wholly to his literary and 
Ss labours. He made no noise about 

is opposition to the imperial government, but he 
was inflexible in his attitude of disdainful, sar- 
castic, and almost contemptuous isolation, Even 
in 1870, on the oceasion of the changes inaugurated 
by the Ollivier ministry, he only gave those efforts 
his half-ironical goodwill, and I still remember 
with what wise scepticism he expressed his fears 
as to the impossibility of an absolute government 
continuing to live by becoming liberal. 

The Revolution of 1870 and the misfortunes of 
France caused the return of M. de Rémusat to 
public life. He was summoned by M. Thiers to 
undertake the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in 
which he showed a clearness of intellect un- 
diminished by the lapse of years. The failure of 
his candidature at Paris was one of the causes of 
the fall of M. Thiers. Being afterwards elected in 
the Haute Garonne, he continued faithful to him- 
self, and contributed to the utmost of his power to 
the establishment of the Republic, in which he 
saw, not the political ideal, but the only practical 
solution in the present state of France. 

The most brilliant period of M. de Rémusat’s 
literary activity falls between 1840 and 1860. He 
was one of the most fertile and most competent 
contributors to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
some of his most important books, especially 
LD’ Angleterre au XVILII® Siecle, are reprints of a 
series of articles. Ile was elected member of the 
Academy of Moral Sciences in 1842, and of the 
French Academy in 1846, Among his works may 








be mentioned—Essais de Philosophie (1842) ; Abé- 
lard, sa vie et ses ceuvres (1845); Passé et présent 
(1847) ; St. Anselme de Cantorbéry (1853) ; Bacon 
(1857) ; La Philosophie religteuse (1864) ; and his 
two last books, David Hartley (1874), and L’ His- 
“ists, la Philosophie Anglaise de Bacon a Locke 

As may be perceived, M. de Rémusat gave his 
ee to England as the subject of his studies. 

e loved the solid and practical spirit of English 
philosophers and statesmen. He loved, too, their 
readiness to accept the teachings of experience, to 
yield to the demands of public opinion, and to the 
tendencies of their age. His mind was always 
open to novelties, but remained ever inaccessible 
to all impulses which exceeded the bounds of 
moderation. Exquisitely polite, and kindly in 
manners and in all the relations of life, he carried 
into the domain of mind and of ideas the same 
correctness and the same grace. Faithful to the 
eighteenth-century spirit of free thought, he yet 
showed no want of imagination, no anti-religious 
passion. He detested fanaticism, irreligious fana- 
ticism as well as itsopposite. Ido not hesitate to 
say that of all the eminent men whom the France 
of the eighteenth century has produced, M. de 
Rémusat was the most completely, the most pro- 
foundly liberal. 

He leaves two dramas in verse unpublished ; one 
of them, <Abélard, of which Sainte-Beuve has 
spoken in his Port Royal, contains poetic beauties 
of the highest order. G. Monon, 
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It is rightly desired in Germany to publish every 
document, every notice, which may serve to 
illustrate Goethe's life, for while with regard to 
others we assume that their best is deposited in 
their works, and that, too often, the faults of the 
man must be forgotten in the virtues of the poet, 
we only feel capable of grasping the full beauty 
and greatness of this genius, when we seek to 
understand the unity of his love and his life, his 
action and his thought. Fresh revelations of 
Goethe’s youthful life in Frankfurt are, naturally, 
particularly welcome, and such are afforded by 
the Letters from Goethe to Johanna Fahlmer, 
edited by L. Urlichs. (Leipzig: Hirzel.) They, of 
course, contain little of interest to the general pub- 
lic. The poet makes distinguished mention of this 
young lady among his sister’s friends in Wahrheit 
und Dichtung. She was five years older than he 
was, came to Frankfurt in 1772, returned to 
Diisseldorf in the following year, and brought 
about the friendship between Goethe and the 
brothers Jacobi, who were the sons of her elder 
step-sister. Being again at Frankfurt in 1774, she 
was the confidante of Goethe’s love for Lili, and 
afterwards became the second wife of his brother- 
in-law. The Frankfurt letters are, indeed, for the 
most part only disjointed exclamations, hastily 
jotted down, but for that very reason they afford 
a direct insight into the tumultuous working of 
this fiery spirit. The few letters from Weimar 
in the years 1775 and 1776, on the other hand, are 
valuable because in them new circumstances and 
moods are quietly and deliberately pourtrayed to 
the distant friend. Some short letters from a 
daughter of Schlosser are also added, in which a 
friendly and appreciative mention of Goethe's wife 
may be noticed. 

A remarkable contrast to these is presented by 
the letters written at the same age by Schiller 
from Bauerbach, Mannheim, and Dresden. It is 
hardly possible to imagine two young poets whose 
lot in life and whose bent of mind were more dis- 
similar. A great number of these letters have 
been made known to the world in Schtller’s Cor- 
respondence with his Sister Christophine, and his 
Brother-in-law Reinwald, edited by W. von 
Maltzahn. (Leipzig: Veit.) Reinwald was a 
librarian at Meiningen, a learned, able, and worthy 
man, but an unbearable hypochondriac in needy 





circumstances. Schiller had earnestly advised 
his sister against the marriage, and was afterwards 
obliged, for her consolation, to carry on a secret 
correspondence with her. He remained, however, 
ever the same to her in friendliness and helpful care 
until the end. His sister Christophine was in all 
respects like the poet, her portrait showing very 
— features in spite of a large mouth. 

omanlike, her brother’s ideality became in 
her a deep duty which displayed itself in the 
most self-sacrificing surrender to an unamiable . 
man, and in inexhaustible cheerfulness and enjoy- 
ment of life even to extreme old age. She was 
also like her brother in the following trait. In 
the year 1845, that is, when an old lady of eighty- 
eight, she showed a friend a small steel engraving, 
with the remark: ‘‘ My work for this summer will 
be to copy this sheet ; it should, however, be three 
or four times larger, for one generally learns most 
so.” This desire for learning, which verifies the 
dictum of Solon, strikingly recalls the restless 
striving and working of the great poet. 

We have, almost at the same time, received two 
biographies of a poet lately deceased. A country- 
man of his gives, in the first volume of the 
Posthumous Works of Franz Reuter (Weimar: 
Hinstorff), a short but lucid sketch of the Meck- 
lenburg poet Adolf Wilbrandt’s life and personal 
characteristics. It is, indeed, well to try to fix 
the likeness of a remarkable man immediately after 
his death, for experience teaches that trustworthy 
tradition is for the most part lost when his con- 
temporaries have died out; but a fitting exponent 
is not always to be found immediately. us, in 
a book by O. Glagau, Fritz Reuter and his Poems 
(Berlin: Grote), we find many notices relating 
especially to the youth and family life, for which 
we are grateful; but the author's criticism, re- 
garded from the ethical and aesthetical points of 
view, is unripe and superficial, and a satisfactorily 
many-sided presentment of the poet remains the 
task of the future. The writings now published 
by Wilbrandt will be useful for such a work: 
more especially the letters by 5 Brasig, 
from a conversation-paper edited by Reuter in 
1855 and 1856, in which the most original and com- 

lete creation of the humourist appears in its first 
inception. Otherwise, the works of his earlier 
years are of no importance. It was a hard lot 
which threw a student of three and twenty into a 
dungeon as a demagogue and traitor, from which 
he was only restored to life after many years, sick 
in body and soul. The saddest consequence of 
this was that the rich and joyous genius of the 
unhappy man was crippled in its natural growth, 
so that he could no longer find a firm footing in 
study and industry, and was given up by his father 
as a drunkard and ne’er-do-weel. Thus it is all 
the more wonderful how the man worked himself 
up out of this grief and misery, and has from the 
fullness of his rich and noble nature produced the 
most glorious results, for which a whole people is 
grateful. He is the author of works in the hard 
plain dialect of the Lower German peasants and 
artisans, in which the healthiest morality and 
the most ardent piety are united with the most 
splendid humour, and which are not only a joy 
and consolation to the aristocracy of culture, but 
to the poorest and simplest, beautifying and deep- 
ening the lives, especially of the latter, in earnest- 
ness and cheerfulness. His Ancient History of 
Mecklenburg will not, in spite of its pleasing in- 
troduction, fulfil the varied expectations that have 
been formed of it ; it is a satirical representation of 
political circumstances, as they now no longer, 
and, it may be hoped, have long ceased to exist 
in Mecklenburg. Hence, only Mecklenburgers 
will understand the bitter truthfulness and genial 
humour of these wonderful stories, and will be 
grateful to their poet for these also. The volume 
closes with a few simple and striking poems of the 
year of the war 1870. 

A second part has appeared of The New Plutarch, 
Biographies of prominent Characters in History, 
Literature, and Art, edited by R. Gottschall 
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ipzig: Brockhaus), containing Robespierre b 
fGottcchall Maria. Thorsen by ha ther oan 
Cavour by O. Speyer. The life of Cavour is ad- 
mirably written. is man’s character and work 
are delineated with vigour and animation, in all 
their greatness and originality. The biographer of 
a contemporary statesman has on the one hand a 
great advantage in that he need not paint the his- 
torical background exhaustively, a task which in 
a@ popular exposition requires peculiar powers. On 
the other hand, it will be difficult for him to guard 
his judgment from the injustice to which differences 
of party views and of national character may lead. 
This is particularly the case with a German in 
regard to his estimate of religious questions. The 
saying oe by the great Italian even on his 
death-bed, Libera chiesa in libero stato, is at most 
understood by a German in another sense fron 
that which it bears in the South, while his atti- 
tude towards the church is, even if he be a Catho- 
lic, essentially different. To him the great stress 
laid by Cavour upon dying within the pale of the 
church would, in the case of so great a mind, be 
hardly intelligible. An ineffaceable difference in 
the character of the Germans and Romans appears 
in this, that the one places his religion above all 
in the inward relation to God, in faith ; the other 
in an outward relation to church and worship. 
All the more do we feel bound to acknowledge 
that in this respect also Herr Otto Speyer has 
rightly and impartially represented the opinion 
and policy of the great Count. We cannot, alas! 

ss over in silence the fact that the publisher 

ottschall has in the life of Robespierre supplied 
a contribution in no way worthy of praise. One 
would, at least, have expected from a publisher 
who is also a poet, that he would have been led to a 
correct judgment of this caricature of a man by 
an artistic abhorrence of his subject; but the 
style and the descriptions in this biography are 
careless and colourless, and the hollow phrases of 
the Dictator about virtue and freedom so greatly 
impress the author, that he sees in this san- 
guinary pedant a great apostle of democracy 
whose festival speeches “have stamped the seal 
of intellectual significance upon the Revolution.” 
The strangest thing is that such things can still be 
written after Heinrich von Sybel’s History of the 
Revolutionary Period. It would be superfluous to 
commend the eminent characteristics of this ex- 
cellent work, the first part of the fifth volume 
of which is now ready. It treats of the time 
of the Congress of Rastatt, the fall of the old 
system in Italy and Switzerland, the campaign 
in Egypt, and the constitution of the second 
coalition. The complicated relations of European 
politics are unravelled with wonderful clearness ; 
the spread of the Republican propaganda, with 
its union of perfidious phraseology and brutal 
force, the peculiar characters of the determining 
personalities Napoleon, Thugut, Nelson, and 
others—are pourtrayed with fine intuition. In 
this part also of the great work one sees the 
eminent men and their deéds come out clear and 
distinct from the mythical haze in which asto- 
nishment and hatred have veiled them fold on 
fold. Especially remarkable in this respect is the 
criticism on the Egyptian expedition, which Herr 
von Sybel defends on convincing grounds against 
the reproach of adventurous action ; while the cha- 
racteristics of Paul the First of Russia form a 
masterpiece of historical portraiture. All through 
the fine union of ideal sentiment and critical 
acumen which distinguishes the Bonn professor is 
maintained. The volume ends with an extremely 
sagacious enquiry into the murder of the envoys 
at Rastatt, which at length affords a certain solu- 
tion of this gloomy riddle, and proves Count von 
Lehrbach to have been the author of the murder. 
If Herr von Sybel, notwithstanding the facts so 
carefully collated by him, suggests a misunder- 
standing according to which the above-named 
diplomat had not exactly intended the murder, 
but only the ill-usage, of the French envoys, it 
must, on the other hand, be observed that the in- 


vestigation before the court-martial makes such 


an assumption scarcely possible. For it cannot 
well be admitted that the two officers of the 
Szekler Hussars interested in the matter would 
have been promoted to be general and major if 
their subordinates had been guilty of so great a 
misunderstanding entailing so many consequences, 
The son of the celebrated historian, the Pro- 
fessor of Philology at Marburg University, Lud- 
wig von Sybel, publishes a very attractive dis- 
sertation on Schliemann’s Troy (Marburg : Elwert). 
It is undeniable that a large number of the public 
share the belief in which Herr Schliemann began 
his excavations, that we could, from the informa- 
tion in the Homeric songs, fix the site of the 
citadel of Priam and the great tower of the Tro- 
jans, as easily as we could the situation of Sebas- 
topol from a history of the Crimean War. There 
are even among the learned many to whom this 
view is not wholly foreign, as the articles of M. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin in the latest numbers of 
the Revue Archéologique, for instance, prove. The 
narratives of the Homeric singer are used very 
much in the same manner asa modern staff re- 
ort. It is, therefore, very right that Herr von 
Sybel should first of all seek to make it clear that 
we have to form our conception of Homer, not as 
an historian, but as a poet. It is, indeed, correctly 
brought forward in opposition to the belief spread 
abroad by Schliemann himself, that the antiqui- 
ties found in no wise correspond to the cultus 
depicted in the Iliad. The positive assertions of 
the author with regard to the newly-discovered 
town are less satisfactory. He holds it to be the 
historical Ilion, which arose in the time of Kroisos. 
This explanation seems to me to account neither 
for the mass nor for the character of the remains, 
which both point to a remoter age. It is not 
credible that here, in the midst of the Hellenic 
colonies, the culture of the Bronze age should 
have maintained itself up to the fourth or fifth 
century, and as little that such heaps of ruins 
should have accumulated here in that century. 
It seems to be beyond all doubt that these remains, 
weapons, and utensils, belong to an older popula- 
tion related to the Hellenes, which dwelt here be- 
fore the Aeolo-Achaian emigration, and which 
we may perhaps best name Dardanian. That the 
highest stratum immediately under the Hellenic 
ruins particularly exhibits rude and strange forms, 
is explained by the lasting occupation of this dis- 
trict by barbarous nations in the seventh and sixth 
century. Herr von Sybel has only touched these 
questions in a cursory manner; he has, on the 
other hand, fully and skilfully elucidated the signi- 
ficance of this treasure-trove in its bearings on the 
history of art, and more especially the character 
of this earliest Indo-Germanic ornamentation. 
Archaeology may expect new light from another 
side, from the domain of mythology. Herr 
Wilhelm Mannhardt has written a book upon 
Wood and Field Worship (Berlin: Borntrager), 
the first part of which treats of the tree-worship 
of the Gennes and their neighbour-races ; he 
promises us the second part, Graeco-Roman 
Agrarian Cultus elucidated by North-European 
Tradition. The work before us gives fresh proof 
of the indefatigable scientific industry with which 
the author collects from old and new literature 
whatever comes to hand in the way of mythical 
tradition, and it is intelligible that surprising 
results should be obtained by such compari- 
sons. The most disconnected knowledge of the 
customs of long extinct nations is often illumi- 
nated by a still existing superstition, and the 
general picture of antiquity stands out clearly from 
the collation of a hundred mutilated and blotted 
‘forms of dead religious intuition. Whether the 


author has found the right expression for the 
meaning of mythical forms is doubtful to me: 
while but a short time since a goddess was recog- 
nised in every white woman, Herr Mannhardt 
carefully avoids giving any particular divine ap- 
pellation, and speaks at most of a “daemon of 





vegetation.” 


This reaction seems to me to go 





too far, but it is a guarantee that we shall obtain 
the tradition pure and undisturbed by hypothetical 
additions. e learn how the country people 
still regard the nature amidst which they live, and 
certain fixed intuitions which still live under the 
dominion of Christianity stand out in clear and 
distinct relief. To this it should only be added 
that these intuitions had in pre-Christian times 
taken plastic form and personality. As the agree- 
ment of the Germanic and Slav customs with 
those of the Greeks and Romans is often surpris- 
ing, we may expect very interesting conclusions 
from the above-mentioned second volume. 

It will gladden the friends of archaeology to 
hear that a specification of the antiques now ex- 
tant in Rome is to be published from papers left 
by Professor Matz, to whom a friendly notice has 
been devoted in this periodical. It is a catalogue 
of all the works not brought together in large col- 
lections, but scattered about the villas, palaces, 
courts, gardens, and streets of the city. The com- 

letion of the undertaking was only hindered by 

is great work upon Roman Sarcophagi, and the 
Director of the Institute has now commissioned a 
young countryman of the deceased, Herr von 
Duhn, of Liibeck, to revise and edit the catalogue 
on the spot. 

With regard to modern art, the Catalogue of the 
Exhibited Paintings and Drawings obtained in the 
year 1874 for the Berlin Museum fiom the Collec- 
tions of Herr Barthold Suermondt, by Dr. T. 
Meyer and Dr. W. Bode (Berlin: Berg and 
Holten), is worthy of mention. The careful bio- 
graphical notices, the accurate reproduction of 
the signatures, and the literary index, render this 
catalogue a useful auxiliary to any one engaged 
upon the pictorial art of the Netherlands. 

The first half of the second annual issue of the 
excellent publication edited under the title of 
Artistic Handicraft by Bucher and Grauth (Stutt- 
gart: Spemann), has appeared in thirty-six num- 
bers. The German-Italian Renaissance in furni- 
ture, weapons, and utensils receives particularly 
ample consideration ; but neither the Gothic nor 
the Roccoco is wanting; the coloured copy of 
oriental materials is very pretty, and the antique 
is at least represented by a Greek bronze vase and 
a Pompeian mosaic. 

There is little to report in regard to poetry. A 
novel by Paul Heyse appears in the feuilleton of 
the Cologne Gazette, the action of which is chiefly 
laid in artistic circles. As it cannot be intelli- 
gently read in this form, one must await the end. 
Adolf Wilbrandt has collected his last year’s 
novelettes into one volume. Among these careful 
and delicately executed works, I must single out 
Our Legal Conscience. Its substance is briefly 
this:—A young husband asserts that women have 
no legal conscience, and makes a bet with his wife 
that she will, within fourteen days, perpetrate a 
breach of the law; she, on that very day, deals 
in paving-stones as ownerless property, is an- 
noyed by fictitious judicial proceedings, and con- 
trives in the end to get herself out of the difficulty. 
I mention the little story, not because of its im- 
portance, but because it belongs to a style which 
is scarce among us—that of the humorous. Wil- 
brandt is a native of Mecklenburg, who has lived 
many years in South Germany, and it is not the 
first time that his recollections of his native 
country have given a pleasant humorous colouring 
to his delineation. 

I would rather in the lovely month of May 
have spoken of new poems, of songs of love and 
spring, but our lyric Parnassus is ill appointed: 
most of the poets of the elder generation have 
ceased to sing, and there is no young underwood, 
Theodor Storm takes a peculiar position among 
known lyric poets. A fifth improved edition of 
his Poems (Berlin: Paetel) has just appeared. 
Storm is, asa novelist, a much read and much 
esteemed writer; as a lyric poet he has but slowly 
become known, perhaps not in spite of, but because 
of the fact that his songs are full of pure and 
real poetry. He is entirely wanting in that moral 
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phraseology, that generally comprehensible rhe- 
toric, which makes so many commonplace poets 
the theme of the multitude, at least for a short 
time. These verses will, however, be a lasting 
ornament to our literature; one proof of this is, 
that many of them are now extensively known and 
valued, even where the name of the author is not 
held in consideration. There is hardly a strophe in 
this collection that is not written with true 
feeling, and at the same time with clear in- 
tuition, to which are added warm sensibility, 
deep natural feeling, and, finally, an uncommonly 
harmonious utterance. The expression is often 
original and, as it were, newly coined, but never 
ornate; indeed it sometimes has the simple 
heartiness of national songs, as in the verses :— 
“ Meine Mutter hat’s gewollt, 
Den Andern ich nehmen sollt,” ete. 


The contents of these poems are as rich as ’ 


a full human life. The tones of yearning and 
pleading are rarer than in other lyrics, the ex- 
pression of true love for a beautiful and tender 
wife and grief for her death more frequent, while 
ever above the impressive laments over the tran- 
sitory nature of all that is earthly, rises the manly 
earnestness of thought. The fate of his country 
—Storm is a native of Schleswig-Holstein— 
has also personally affected the poet. After the 
unhappy result of the struggle for freedom in 
1848, he was forced into exile, and was only re- 
called to his native city after the deliverance from 
the Danish yoke in 1864. Some of his finest 
songs are devoted to anger against the oppressor 
and mourning for his lost home; but, to point out 
at the same time the limits of his talent in his 
own words :— 
“Wir kénnen auch die Trompete blasen 
Und schmettern weithin durch das Land ; 
Doch schreiten wir lieber in Maientagen, 
Wenn die Primeln bliihn und die Drosseln schlagen, 
Still sinnend an des Baches Rand.” 

A great sensation is being made in Berlin by 
the starring performance of the Court actors from 
Meiningen, which has gradually attracted the at- 
tention of the rest of Germany. The Meiningen 
stage is a small Court theatre, the management of 
which, astutely limiting its operations, has given 
up the opera and concentrated all its strength on 
the cultivation of the drama. The art-loving 
Duke, a near relation of the Royal house of Eng- 
land, is still more closely connected through his 
third wife, who is an actress, with dramatic art, in 
which he takes the deepest interest, and the 
original manner in which he himself manages his 
theatre has given a far-reaching importance to the 
German stage. Dramatic art in Germany has 
since the first decade of the present century 
undergone a rapid decline. The large houses that 
have been built everywhere have greatly con- 
tributed to this. Being constructed with a view 
to the requirements of great operas, they are far 
too capacious for the drama, the finer accents of 
ye are lost in these spaces, the tempo gets 
slower, owing to the long waves of sound, and the 
actor is committed to an immoderate expenditure 
of gesture and motion in order still to produce an 
effect fromadistance. Handin hand with this goes 
a régime of virtuosi, which severs isolated leading 
ow from the context, and distinguished acters 

bour upon single parts, phenomena analogous to 
some in England. To this is generally added 
great carelessness in study, the interest, at almost 
all theatres, being rather directed to the continuity 
of the plot of a new piece than to the careful 
“sar op of details. Against these faults must 

set the pains taken by the Meiningen theatre 
to preserve so-called historical truth by the most 
careful costume put together with painful con- 
sciousness, also to bring together aids to a more 
accurate characterisation in dress, in arrangement, 
in looks and gestures, and here there is too much 
of a good thing. It further endeavours by most 
carefully concerted acting, especially in the scdnes 
@ensemble, forcible changes of tempo, and a 
sedulous system of study, to obtain results 





which shall, up to a certain point, be independent 
of the talent of a single actor. They have, owing 
to this realism, succeeded not only in Shaksperian 
pieces, but also in those of the later German poets, 
in producing effects the legitimacy of which one 
cannot for the most part deny, and which occa- 
sionally give life to the beauties of the poetry in 
a way of which the Germans had hardly a notion. 
It is to be hoped that this peculiar method of re- 
presentation, which, moreover, follows an English 
model in its careful mise en scene, and the per- 
formances of the Théatre Frangais in its best days 
in the careful elaboration of the dialogue, will 
bring about a reaction at other German theatres. 
The good effects are already noticeable in the 
Theatre Royal at Berlin. How great is the in- 
terest with which this recreation is pursued 
among us may be inferred from the fact that 
the Emperor William heard Kleist’s Herrmans- 
schlacht two days running, at the Theatre Royal, 
and then at the Meiningen performance, and gave 
his opinion with much energy on the relative 
advantages of both methods of acting. 
C. ALDENHOVEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LATE SIR GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY. 


June 7, 1875. 

In the obituary notices of my friend, the late 
Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, his chief claim to the 
gratitude of posterity—the discovery of the steam- 
jet as a means of enormously increasing steam- 
power, of ventilating mines, &c.—has been gene- 
rally overlooked in favour of several minor claims, 
such as the invention of the Bude light, the 
oxyhydrogen blowpipe, &c. This has probably 
arisen from the mistaken notion that G. Ste 
phenson discovered this power. But Stephenson 
never claimed to have done this, though Mr. 
Smiles, in his Life of Stephenson, claimed it for 
him. Stephenson, indeed, had previously dis- 
charged the waste steam through a pipe in the 
funnel, but it was Gurney who thought of so 
forming and placing the pipe that the cone of 





discharged steam should expand exactly to the 
breadth of the funnel, and lift the entire column 
of air and send it forth at the full rate of the dis- 
charging steam ; thus producing the draught which 
was the one absolute and otherwise impossible 
condition of working locomotives at high pressure, 
and consequently at high speed. Should any of 
your readers be curious about the evidence and 
details of this, perhaps the most important dis- 
covery of recent times, they can consult Sir Golds- 
worthy Gurney’s Account of the Invention of the 
Steam-Jet or Blast, and its application to Steam- 
boats and Locomotive Engines. C. ParMore. 








ON WENTWORTH’S UNPUBLISHED SPEECH. 
4 Gordon Street, W.C.: June 7, 1875. 

The Daily News of the 5th instant contains an 
article on the recently discovered speech of Went- 
worth, which is fair and candid in its apprecia- 
tion of the inferences to be drawn from the new 
evidence, especially in pointing out that a chan: 
had already taken place in December, 1628, in the 
poiat of view from which Wentworth regarded 
questions in dispute between the Crown and the 
people. He looks upon these now from the royal, 
and not from the popular side. On the other 
hand, the writer sees in the frankness with which 
Wentworth expressed his opinions, a strong proof 
that he was not a vulgar turncoat. 

In both these inferences I entirely concur. But 
the writer has, I think, omitted to consider circum- 
stances which go far both to diminish the extent 
of the change, such as it was, and to explain how 
it came about. 

In the first place the opposition which he sees 
between Wentworth’s resolution in the preced- 
ing session “to vindicate our ancient liberties,” 
&c., and his later declaration that he who “ rayells 
forth into questions the right of a king and ofa 
people, shall never be able to wrap them up again 
with that comeliness and order in which he found 
them,” does not involve any direct contradiction. 
In the one place Wentworth maintains that it is 
good both for king and people that men shall not be 
forced to pay loans and imprisoned without having 
any trial whatever, or any chance of being heard 
in their own defence. But though he speaks 
strongly on this point, and wishes that there may 
be a law compelling the judges to liberate a pri- 
soner when no cause is shown, he is remarkably 
careful not to “ravell forth into questions the 
right of a king and of a people,” giving his opinion 
that circumstances may arise when the King would 
have to override the laws whatever they might be, 
and refusing to associate himself with those who 
wished to take up the Petition of Right if the 
Lords refused their consent to it, and hinting that 
he would be no party to any attempt to push it on 
if the King refused his consent to it. The only 
pressure he consents to put upon the King is the 
exercise of the undeniable right of refusing sub- 
sidies. His position is not unlike that taken by 
Bacon in his early conflict with Elizabeth, of 
which Mr. Spedding has given so lucid an ac- 
count. 

If, however, the speech of December has its 
roots in principles professed in March and April, 
there has plainly been a development on one side 
and a drawing back on the other. In any ex- 
planation of this the mere fact of accession to 
office must count for something, involving as it 
did a far greater change in point of view than is 
implied in crossing oyer nowadays from the 
Opposition to the Treasury benches. But in 
addition to this, cireumstances had occurred which 
were certain to produce a profound impression 
upon Wentworth’s mind. His words about 
“yavelling forth into questions” have a direct 
application to that which had taken place in the 
House of Commons after the granting of the 
Petition of Right, and which might possibly take 
place again in the coming session. In declaring 
that the King had no right to tonnage and pound- 
age without a Parliamentary vote, the Commons 
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had doubtless spoken in accordance with a fair 
interpretation of old Acts of Parliament. But 
those Acts had been interpreted in another way 
by the judges, and apparently to escape this 
difficulty the Commons fallen back upon the 
assertion that the levy of these duties was for- 
bidden by the Petition of Right, a statement which 
I believe to have been absolutely without founda- 
tion. But whatever may have been the legal 
value of the opinion of the Commons, a decision 
in their favour would have amounted to a political 
revolution. A deficit of 120,000/. or 140,000/. in 
a revenue of 600,000/. at the most, meant the 
necessity for the Crown to capitulate without 
reserve. The Commons would be absolute masters 
of the situation, might not only dictate the policy 
of the executive as they do now, but might—as 
they had in fact already done by absolving mer- 
chants from the payment of these duties—set 
aside a judicial decision by the simple resolution 
of a single political assembly. At the same time 
they had announced their determination to pro- 
hibit all utterance of religious opinion diverging 
from the Oalvinistic standard, a determination 
which admits of some justification under the 
special circumstances of the time, but which was 
not likely to be satisfactory to Wentworth. 

If Wentworth may be fairly believed to have 
been repelled by the late ings of the Com- 
mons, he may also be fairly believed to have been 
attracted by the recent proceedings of the King. 
When this speech was delivered in York, Charles 
had already made up his mind to withdraw his 
extreme pretensions about tonnage and poundage, 
and had issued that declaration prefixed to the 
Articles of Religion which, whatever its value may 
have been, was plainly intended as a compromise. 

Such are the circumstances under which Went- 
worth spoke. He was, no doubt, as the writer in 
the Datly News says, “clearly on the path which 
led him, once a prisoner in the cause of resistance 
to forced loans, to aid the exaction of ship money 
when that exaction suited the ends of the ‘sove- 
rain Judge of us all.’” But, unless I am mistaken, 
what I have now said will show that in attaching 
himself to Charles he may very well have been 
actuated by a belief that the high view which he 
took of Charles’s authority was the right one. In 
fact, this view, though pushed to extremities by 
Wentworth, was very much the same view as that 
previously taken by Bacon, and not altogether 
unlike that subsequently taken by Cromwell in 
the days of the Protectorate. If any one 
wants to see that view in a modern dress 
he will find it expressed in Mr. F. Harrison’s 
recent work on Order and Progress. The modern 
writer has, of course, before his eyes limitations 
which Wentworth would never have thought of ; 
but in his distrust of the incapacity of a repre- 
sentative assembly for the direct work of govern- 
ment, he touches the feeling which seems to me 
to have been the mainspring of Wentworth’s 
career. SaMvEL R. GARDINER. 





PEPYS’ DIARY. 
23 Sussex Place, Regent's Park : 
June 7, 1875, 

Mr. Bell says: “ Will Mr. Bright assert that, in 
learning the cipher, he did not use Mr. Smith’s 
labours as the key?” I most emphatically assert 
that in learning the cipher I did not use Mr. 
Smith’s labours as the key. 1 obtained my know- 
ledge of the cipher quite independently of Mr. 
Smith, and from quite a different source. 

Mr. Smith received his knowledge of the cipher 
from the late Lord Grenville. There is an in- 
teresting letter stating that fact in the Illustrated 

on News, written shortly after Lord Bray- 
brooke’s death, more than twenty years ago, by Mr. 
Ralph Neville-Grenville. 

I gained my knowledge of the cipher from a 
book in the Pepysian Library, containing, among 
other ciphers, one by Shelton, which is the cipher 


| The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sidgwick, 


brooke in the Life of Pepys, “known by the name 
of Rich’s system,” which has several letters 


different from Pepys’ cipher. I only gave the 
book about three weeks ago to Professor Adams, 
of Cambridge, who wanted it in order to decipher 
a valuable MS. by Newton. If I had used Mr. 
Smith’s labours as the key, | might have fallen 
into the same mistakes with him. 

Mr. Bell says that he claims the book, minus 
the mistakes, as his copyright, on the ground that 
he paid for the exclusive right of printing it for a 
term of years. The only answer necessary for 
that statement is the old proverb, Caveat emptor. 

Mynors Bricur. 








The Epritor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their ad in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, ; 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, June 12,3 p.m. Fourth Summer Concert, Crystal 
Palace (Mdlle. Krebs). 
3.45 p.m. Botanic. 

4p.m. Physical: Mr. W. Whitehouse on 

“ The Electrical Conductivity of 
Graphite ;”’ the President on 
““The Time required for the 
Double Decomposition of Salts.” 

Zampa at the Gaiety. 

Her Majesty's Opera, Drury Lane : 
Production of Lohengrin. 

Geographical. 

Statistical : Mr. T. A. Welton on 
** The Effect of Migrations upon 
Death-rates.”” 

Zoological: Papers by Professor 
Owen, Messrs. G. E. Dobson and 
G. Gulliver, and the Rev. 8. J. 
Whitmee. 


Horticultural. 
Meteorological. 


Zoological. 

Zoological Gardens (Davis Lec- 
ture): Mr. P. L. Sclater on 
“ Pheasants and their Allies.” 

. Philosophical Club. 

- Numismatic: Anniversary. 

. Linnean. Chemical, 

- Royal. Antiquaries. 

. Mr. Charles Hallé’s Recital, St. 

James’s Hall. 

. Philological: Mr. H. Jeune on 

“Manx ;” Mr. C. A. M. Fennell 

on “ The Triple Gradation of A 

in Gothic.” 
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8.30 p.m. 


WEDNEsDAY, June 16,1 p.m. 
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THURSDAY, June 17, 4 p.m. 
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SCIENCE. 


M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Trinity 
Coliege, Cambridge. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1874.) 


THis treatise is a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of ethical questions in this 
country. Whatever value may be attached 
to the results arrived at, moral science can- 
not but profit by such a fall and careful col- 
lection of the évdvéa of the most popular 
systems, and such an impartial exposure of 
all the azopia that rise from comparing them 
together. Mr. Sidgwick has produced a not 
unworthy imitation of those preliminary dis- 
cussions of opinion with which Aristotle 
prefaces his constructive philosophy. This 
praise must, however, be limited by the 
remark that, though his knowledge of ethical 
philosophy is wide and accurate, his view of 
all but the English writers seems to a certain 
extent external and unappreciative. The 
method he has adopted of criticising the sys- 
tems of morals not individually, but in large 
classes, has led him to assume too easily the 
adequacy (with one important exception) of 
the prevailing English classification of doc- 
trines, and to force all systems into it by a 





used by Pepys, not that mentioned by Lord Bray- 


is, that the full meaning of negative or ascetic 
theories, like those of the Stoics, is not dis- 
cerned, that although Kant has been care- 
fully studied, the bearing of his restate- 
ment of the moral problem is only partially 
apprehended, and that Spinoza and the later 
German writers are almost entirely neg- 
lected. 

The purpose of Mr. Sidgwick is indicated 
by his title. He finds that all schools of 
moralists have spent their efforts too much 
on establishing their first principles, and too 
little on showing the results of the develop- 
ment and application of them :— 

“The modern Epicurean reasons closely and 

scientifically when he tries to persuade us that it 
is useless to aim at anything but pleasure ; but 
when we are persuaded, so far at least as to be 
strongly interested in learning his theory of plea- 
sure and its conditions, we are disappointed to find 
his treatment become suddenly loose and popular. 
The Intuitionist spends unnecessary words in con- 
vincing us that we have moral intuitions ; but 
when we ask him ‘what then are the rules that 
we intuitively know?’ his answers seem almost 
wilfully vague. What Descartes writes of the 
older books which his teachers set before him may 
be applied to most orthodox treatises on Ethivs ; 
‘Tis élévent fort haut la vertu, mais ils n’enseig- 
nent pas assez & la connaitre.’”—P. 13. 
Mr. Sidgwick therefore attempts to ex- 
amine not so much the logic by which 
principles are established, as the logic 
whereby systems of duty are developed in 
conformity with these principles. For the 
purpose of this examination he however finds 
two things necessary—first, nn assumption 
as to the general nature of the subject- 
matter of ethics; and secondly, a classifica- 
tion of the different specific views of that 
matter on which systems have been founded. 
The assumption is that there is something 
objectively right and reasonable, something 
“ which Reason prescribes and urges us to 
do either absolutely or as a means to an end 
apprehended as ultimately rational,” or, in 
other words, that Reason is capable of sup- 
plying « motive for action. This assump- 
tion at once involves the denial of the doc- 
trine which seems to be held by many 
writers of importance, that desire is always 
for pleasure, and even that, in Mill’s lan- 
guage, “ we desire a thing in proportion as 
we find it pleasant” :— 

“On this view,” says Mr. Sidgwick, “ the 
notions ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ would seem to have 
no meaning except as applied to the intellectual 
state accompanying volition; since, if future 
pleasures and pains be truly represented, the desire 
must be directed towards its proper object. And 
thus the only possible method of Ethies would 
seem to be some form of egoistic Hedonism.” 
Exception might perhaps be taken to the 
statement that even egoistic Hedonism would 
be possible if Reason were reduced to the réle 
of a spectator. For evenEgoism supposes that 
Reason can supply a motive for action, in so 
far as it determines the desires of special 
pleasures by the general idea of the self as a 
permanent subject to be satisfied. And thus 
already in this system there is room for that 
division between the special desires and the 
rational principle of action which is ex- 
pressed in the words “ right” and “ wrong.” 
Mr. Sidgwick, however, adopts Butler’s way 
of meeting the difficulty. He points out the 


confusion involved in saying that we always 
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act with a view to pleasure, because we are 
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always said to do our pleasure or what 
pleases us even when the result of our act is 
pain. Such language, he says, expresses only 
*“‘ the determination of the will in a certain 
direction.” The natural appetites, and 
again the social affections, must exist in us 
ere we can have pleasure in their gratifica- 
tion, and hence they cannot be in the first 
instances desires for pleasure. We cannot 
have the pleasure unless we desire the 
object in the first instance for itself. Hence 
it is no abnormal phenomenon that the 
moral end prescribed by reason should in the 
first instance have to be sought for itself, and 
that the pleasure of virtue should only be 
obtained on the express condition of its not 
being the object sought. “It is merely 
another illustration of the psychological law 
which is exemplified throughout the whole 
range of the desires.” 

What seems to be wanting in this ex- 
planation is a clearer distinction between the 
desires of a self-conscious and rational being 
and the appetites of animals. In a rational 
being it is scarcely possible that pure ap- 
petite—appetite quite undetermined by the 
thought of self and of an object—should 
exist. As so determined, appetite becomes 
the desire of an object, which may be re- 
garded as an end in itself if we identify 
ourselves with it, or may be regarded as a 
means to pleasure, as an end, if we do not. 
In the latter case, however, there is a pecu- 
liar contradiction between the primary extra- 
regarding desire and the secondary desire of 
pleasure, of which the “ fundamental para- 
doxof Hedonism”’ I shall say something after- 
wards. In all cases, however, desire, so far 
as it is determined by the rational nature of 
man, implies a sense of defect of that to 
which, at the same time, the self is regarded 
as necessarily related, and without which 
its existence is incomplete; it implies, in 
short, self-identification with an object. 
Hence, whether the object be pleasure or no, 
the attainment of it, or any step to it, must 
have a pleasure in it, and we can say that 
the martyr in undergoing his pains is, 
equally with the selfish voluptuary, doing 
what pleases him. For pleasure, so far as 
it is determined by reason, is the attainment 
of an object with which the self is identi- 
fied. 

Mr. Sidgwick, in the second place, pro- 
ceeds to classify the systems of morals. If 
it be allowed that there is something that 
reason prescribes, that something must either 
be an act or acts to be done, or it must be 
an end to be sought. Hence we find moral 
systems divisible into those that are guided 
by the idea of Right or an absolutely pre- 
scribed law, and those that are guided by the 
idea of the Good or an absolutely prescribed 
end. The former are generally called In- 
tuitional, and the latter might be called Utili- 
tarian systems, though the name has usually 
been employed in a more limited sense. The 
ends conceivable as absolutely prescribed are 
the perfection or the happiness, either of the 
individual or of mankind. But this list may, 
according to Mr. Sidgwick, be considerably 
reduced. Perfection is either wholly or 
partly virtue, and hence to regard it as the 
absolutely prescribed end is equivalent to 
the adoption of that form of intuitionalism 
in which the acts prescribed to be done are 





all brought under one general principle. 
For it is almost a matter of indifference 
whether we put this absolute principle in the 
form of a law to be observed, or of an end 
to besought. (In fact, Kant states his prin- 
ciple in both forms.) Then, again, the differ- 
ence between the system based on the idea 
of the good of the individual and that based 
on the idea of the good of mankind, is only 
worth taking into account when that good 
is defined as happiness or greatest pleasure. 
For even perfect benevolence may from one 
point of view be regarded as ¢:Aavria, since 
the benevolent man regards the good of all 
as his own. And “Egoism, if we merely 
understand by it a method that aims at self- 
realization, seems to be a form into which 
almost any ethical system may be thrown, 


without modifying its essential character- 


istics.” We have therefore only three sys- 
tems toexamine: Egoistic Hedonism, Intui- 
tionalism, and Utilitarianism, the last name 
being confined to the system based on the 
“ greatest happiness”’ principle. 

On this classification it may be remarked 
that, though Mr. Sidgwick holds that the 


very notion of morality implies action with. 


a view to ends determined by reason, yet he 
does not mean by this that in the conception 
of man as a rational or self-conscious being 
is already involved the conception of the end 
of his action. He has only partially appre- 
hended what Kant means when he says that 
reason should will nothing but itself. What 
the expression suggests to him is simply that 
there is an intuition or unreflected judg- 
ment of reason that a certain end should be 
sought or a certain act should be done. He 
does not indeed, like Hume, regard reason 
as a mere formal power, that is, a mere power 
of calculating what should be done to attain 
the ends which are fixed for us by passion 
and desire. Yet, on the other hand, he does 
not conceive reason as constituting a motive 
and determining an end for itself—a motive 
and an end which we can perceive to be in- 
volved in the very nature of the rational 
being as such. Some passages seem to point 
to such a conception, but all that is clearly 
stated is that we as rational beings feel im- 
mediately and intuitively that some course 
of conduct should be followed, or that some 
end should be sought. What Mr. Sidgwick 
falls back upon therefore is something like 
an instinct, though it be an instinct of 
reason. Reason, in short, is conceived, not 
as producing any content from itself, but as 
taking up and stamping with its approval 
some of the matter presented to it by passion. 
And the immediate judgment thus given by 
reason is not seen to be involved in the 
nature of reason, but is taken asa fact which 
we cannot further explain. It is this way 
of looking at things that causes the weak- 
ness of the assertion of reason as a principle 
of morals by the Intuitional school in this 
country; and Mr. Sidgwick, even in his 
idea of “ philosophical ” Intuitionalism, does 
not seem to get beyond it. 

The first system that presents itself for 
examination is Epicureanism, or Egoistic 
Hedonism. Without directly discussing the 
truth of the principle, Mr. Sidgwick asks 
whether, and under what conditions it will 
be possible to frame a complete and self- 
consistent system of rules in accordance 





with it. The method generally, though not 
universally, employed for this purpose by 
Hedonists is empirical, but there are several 
presuppositions necessary to its success. 
It presupposes, in the first place, that 
all pleasures and pains have a definite 
quantitative relation to each other ; that, as 
Paley says, “ pleasures differ only in duration 
and intensity,” and that the intensity is 
capable of being balanced against their dura- 
tion. Further, it presupposes that we are 
capableof measuring the quantity of pleasure ; 
and this, again, seems to involve that we carry 
with us in ourconsciousness some kind of ideal 
standard or measure of pleasures and pains 
that is not greatly affected by the changes 
of life. Lastly, it implies that we can, by 
aid of deliberate forethought and calculation, 
add to the number of our pleasures. For it 
has been maintained by some, that the habit 
of introspection and calculation itself is de- 
structive of the pleasure it would secure, 
and by others, that there are many, and these 
the highest, pleasures which cannot be had 
except on condition that our desire is for 
other objects than pleasure. There is much 
subtle observation and criticism in Mr. 
Sidgwick’s remarks on these different points. 
Perhaps, however, he has not quite clearly 
stated the initial difficulty of a calculus of plea- 
sures. Speaking e.g. of the modes in which the 
Hedonist may explain away the preference 
of some pleasures as qualitatively superior 
to others, he suggests that in these cases it 
is “not the feeling itself that is preferred, 
but something in the circumstances under 
which it arises ;”’ and that “if we separate 
in thought any state of consciousness from 
all its objective circumstances and conditions, 
and contemplate it merely as the transient 
state of a single subject, it seems impossible 
to find in it any other preferable quality than 
that which we call pleasantness, as to which 
the judgment of the sentient individual must 
be taken as finally valid.” No one need dis- 
pute such a truism ; but how, we may ask, 
is it possible to make a pleasure taken in this 
abstraction the subject’of a judgment at all? 
If I abstract from all the circumstances that 
give character to a pleasure, I may be able to 
say “I feel more pleasure now than I felt a 
moment ago,” but I cannot say what pleasure 
I feel without bringing back these circum- 
stances. As “transient states of a single sub- 
ject”? I cannot characterize pleasures at all. 
My judgments in regard to pleasure must, 
therefore, be judgments not simply that plea- 
sure A is superior to pleasure B ; but that the 
pleasure given by this object is superior to 
the pleasure given by that object. This seems 
a simple point; but it appears to me that 
the principal errors in Mr. Sidgwick’s rea- 
sonings about the summum bonum are caused 
by his not seeing it, or, at least, not seeing 
all that is involved in it. Our judgments 
upon pleasures, then, are judgments with 
regard to certain relations between objects 
or circumstances and the sensitive subject. 
Are there such permanent relations? Mr. 
Sidgwick points out the difficulties into 
which we fall when we try to find them. 
How is it possible to construct a scale of 
pleasures that holds good at alltimes? The 
“felicific” quality of objects (to use a word 
coined by Mr. Sidgwick) is constantly vary- 
ing. Food to the starving man will outweigh 
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all other objects put together, while to the 
satiated it sinks to zero. If we make the 
instant feeling the criterion, we find our 
standard varying with every hour of the day 
and every state of the body. And again, 
taking greater periods of life, the standard 
of age is different from that of youth, not 
merely from experience, but from change of 
susceptibility. Lastly, Mr. Sidgwick points 
out that besides the natural changes that 
take place independently of choice, there are 
great changes which a man may produce in 
himself. If we say the pleasures of culture 
or virtue are the greatest, we have to add 
that a man must become cultured and vir- 
tuous in order to feel them. The only way 
in which we can bring back all these varia- 
tions to rule is by adopting some ideal type 
of humanity, and maintaining that all the 
pleasures of men are unreal and transitory, 
tainted with pain, or at least ending in pain, 
except so far as they conform to this stan- 
dard. Butsuch an ideal standard can never 
be empirically verified. For what would be 
pleasurable to this ideal character must be 
more or less painful to every actual human 
being, and the greatest possible pleasure of 
men, such as men actually are, would be 
something very different. If, therefore, we 


set up such a standard, we must set it up. 
independent of the calculus of pleasure, and’ 


we can prove its reality only by showing that 
it is involved in the idea of man’s nature as a 
rational or self-conscious being. If we can 
show this, we may then fairly conclude with 
Plato that every pleasure that is not in har- 
mony with this standard is incomplete and 
illusive, since it involves a contradiction of 
man’s nz jure with itself. But we can reach 
this conclusion in no other way. 

With regard to the “fundamental Para- 
dox of Egoistic Hedonism,” the paradox 
that we cannot attain the greatest pleasure 
if we directly aim at it, Mr. Sidgwick’s 
language is somewhat hesitating. He seems 
to allow that the pleasures that are con- 
nected with the highest moral and religious 
consciousness cannot be reconciled with the 
calculative spirit of Egoistic Hedonism. For 
in that highest form of spiritual life there is 
involved an absolute self-sacrifice or self- 
devotion—or perhaps we might rather say 
an identification of self with the life and 
interests of others, that makes the calcula- 
tion or even the thought of the pleasure an 
act will bring to the individual sensitive sub- 
ject impossible. But “ the pitch of exalta- 
tion and refinement necessary to attain to 
this is rare,” and “it cannot be said that 
what are commonly known as the pleasures of 
virtue or of benevolence, or of religion, are out 
of the reach of tke rational egoist as such.” 
A real harmony between the objective 
extra-regarding impulses, which do not aim 
at pleasure, and self-love or the desire of 
pleasure, may be attained, Mr. Sidgwick 
thinks, by a sort of “alternating rhythm of 
the two impulses in Consciousness.” A man, 
for instance, finding time burdensome to 
him, may occupy himself with scientific in- 
vestigation, or with a benevolent enterprise, 
calculating that he will soon begin to take 
an interest in it, and that out of that 
interest sufficient pleasure will come to put 
salt into life again. In this way Rational 
Egoism may be self-limiting, and may attain 





its end the better for not directly aiming 
at it. 

It may be questioned whether this ex- 
planation really meets the difficulty. A 
limitation of the application of the highest 
principle of action is really equivalent to 
its abandonment as the highest principle, 
unless that by which it seems to be limited 
can be shown to be but another form of its 
manifestation. To admit such an indepen- 
dent sphere for desire is to admit that the 
desires are not to be transformed by the 
moral principle. It is to return to the point 
of view of ancient ethics, and to forget the 
lesson taught by Stoicism and Christianity, 
that man’s natural life must die in order to 
revive again in the higher life of spirit, or, in 
other words, that the passions require to be 
not merely regulated but transformed and 
moralised. He who occupies himself with 
an object in order that he may gradually 
come to take an interest in it, is really illus- 
trating on a small scale that dying to self 
or sacrifice of inclination through which the 
higher life is born. And if he follows this 
course with an indirect view to that pleasure, 
which for the moment he disregards, he is 
simply preparing for himself a moral strug- 
gle between the desire for pleasure, and the 
rival impulse, which he has called into 
existence. To.alimited extent such stimula- 
tion of desire with a view to the pleasure of 
its satisfaction is possible without self-contra- 
diction in the case of the animal impulses, 
though even in their case it has a corrupting 
effect. In the case of social and benevolent 
affections, and of the higher tendencies in 
general, itmust end either in the victory of the 
interests awakened over the desire of plea- 
sure, or, failing this, in the moral torture of 
a life (such as was perhaps to some extent 
the life of Chateaubriand and Byron) that 
can neither be content without higher inte- 
rests, nor frankly abandon itself to them. 

Intuitionalism, the second of Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s three classes of systems, appears, 
according to him, under three different 
forms according as the intuitions are re- 
garded as individual (“this act is right 
or wrong”), as particular (“this class 
of acts is night or wrong’’), or universal. 
Popular intuitionalism seems to fluctuate 
between the first and second forms of 
doctrine, philosophical intuitionalism be- 
tween the second and third. The first form is 
dismissed by Mr. Sidgwick with the remark 
that it would reduce all ethical science into a 
process of generalising the individual judg- 
ments of moral sense, and would make it for 
practical purposes superfluous. But we see 
that the individual judgments of common 
sense are usually defended on the ground of 
their conformity to general rules. Mr. 
Sidgwick subjects a number of the axiomatic 
media of common sense relating to the 
principal virtues, such as justice, bene- 
volence, truth, &c., toa careful examination, 
and shows that they cannot be made 
precise and definite, so as to satisfy the 
requirements of science without losing 
that popular assent which gives them their 
authority. He shows that before a close 
inspection they often reduce themselves to 
tautology, or else involve consequences that 
are absurd, and that at best they are vague 
and indefinite, and incapable of being used to 





solve any difficult problem of ethics. Perhaps, 
however, he does not attach sufficient im- 
portance to his own remark that the popular 
morality ofrules does not supply us with a prin- 
ciple whereby the rules may be co-ordinated 
with each other, and whereby also they may 
be made specific. Now it is obvious at once 
that in the absence of such ‘a priaciple 
popular morality must at once have the 
opposite sins of too great generality and too 
great specification. It must be too specific 
in so far as it states as absolute commands 
what at best are rules of limited application. 
For there cannot be two absolutes in mo- 
rality, and if there are more commands than 
one, contradiction must arise, unless the 
differences can be brought back to a unity 
of principle. On the other hand, such a 
morality of rules must be too general and 
vague without a principle to guide in their 
interpretation, and it leaves room for great 
arbitrariness in the subsumption of acts 
under them. This defect the Casuists at- 
tempted to remedy by indefinitely extending 
the code: but as their additions were guided 
by no one principle, they rather increased 
the difficulty than removed it. 

The impossibility of getting a system of 
Ethics out of the ordinary rules recognised 
by common sense brings us with Mr. Sidg- 
wick to philosophical intuitionalism, which 
seeks to discover a unity of principle to 
which all morality may be reduced, and 
from which its special laws may be derived. 
Mr. Sidgwick thinks that, with a little in- 
terpretation, he can find in Clarke and Kant 
such a principle, or rather two com- 
plementary principles, one negative and 
limitative, the other positive, which form 
the basis of all morals. The first, the 
principle of Equity, is that I, as an individual, 
can only judge to be right for myself what I 
judge to be right for all persons in similar 
circumstances. The second, the principle of 
Benevolence, is that whatever I judge to be 
intrinsically desirable, and which therefore 
it would be reasonable for me as an indi- 
vidual to seek for myself, I must judge it 
right or reasonable to seek for all men. 
Further, Mr. Sidgwick holds it intuitively 
evident that the ultimate object of desire, 
that which is “ intrinsically desirable,” must 
in all cases be pleasure, and therefore main- 
tains there is no real opposition between 
Intuitionalism and Utilitarianism. It is 
only by intuition that the first principle of 
Utilitarianism can be established, and on 
the other hand, the final end to which 
Intuition points is only the greatest possible 
pleasure. In short, the pleasure which each 
one as a natural being seeks for himself, he 
is taught by Intuition of Reason to seek 
equally for all mankind. On this view I shall 
only make two remarks. 

In the first place it seems to me that the 
principle of Equity as Mr. Sidgwick states 
it, is on his own showing superfluous and 
even tautological. To say that I must 
judge that only to be right for myself which 
I have judged to be right for all others, has 
no meaning unless I have first given a 
definition of right apart from its universality. 
And if right be, as Kant says, “to act so 
that the maxim of one’s act is fit for law 
universal ;” then we cannot begin by sup- 
posing something to be right before we 
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have determined it to be “fit for law uni- 
versal.” Now Mr. Sidgwick has not at 
this point reached any other determination of 
right than its “ objectivity,” or, what is the 
same thing, its universality. Kant avoids 
this tautology (though only to fall into 
another) by supposing that you cannot uni- 
versalise a wrong action without contradic- 
tion ; but, as Mr. Sidgwick rightly remarks, 
he is here committing much the same error 
as those who “suppose formal logic to be a 
complete criterion of truth.” Universal 
stealing is not contradictory except on the 
supposition of the validity of the rights of 
property. 

The second principle, the principle of 
Benevolence, presupposes that something is 
intrinsically desirable to the individual ; and, 
as this something is found to be pleasure, 
it presupposes also the solution of the 
problem of Egoistic Hedonism. Reason 
only teaches us in this principle to de- 
sire the same end as natural egoism, not 
from the point of view of the individual, 
but from the point of view of humanity. 
Reason is thus conceived as suggesting 
no motive, and not even as altering the con- 
tent of the motives of desire, but simply as 
univergalising them, It is not seen that the 
determination of the desires, first by the idea 
of self, and then by the idea of a self that 
is social, that finds itself in losing itself in 
the life of others, must, entirely change the 
character of these desires. But if there is 
any significance in the Kantian thought 
which Mr. Sidgwick seems to accept; that 
a moral life is one in which reason is its 
own motive, the beginning of such a life 
must involve the negation and sacrifice of 
the impulses and desires in the imperfectly 
rational form in which they appear in us at 
first. In other words, the absolute Stoic 
negation of passion is the first word of 
morality. The mere universalising of desire, 
leaving desire what it is in the natural man, 
would not produce any higher ideal than Car- 
lyle’s universal “Paradise of Pigswash.” 
And if the last word of morality be the 
reconciliation of desire and duty, yet this re- 
conciliation can only be reached through 
the reconstitution of desire in conformity 
with the spiritual nature of man and as 
its manifestation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Mr. Sidgwick is unaware of these difficulties 
of aconsistent Utilitarianism. For example, 
he points out that it is impossible to con- 
struct an absolute code of Utilitarian 
morality, “unless we can show that there 
is some final perfect form of society towards 
which the progress of human history is 
tending.” The Utilitarian has always two 
questions to consider: on the one hand, 
what will produce the greatest happiness 
to men, such as men are now; and, on the 
other hand, what changes of character will 
make men fit for a greater happiness; and 
it is not clear to which of these ends he 
should most devote his efforts, or in what 
proportion he should divide his efforts 
between them. In relation to the last of the 
two ends indeed his course must be very 
tentative and uncertain, unless guided by an 
ideal of a “perfect form of society,” and 
such an ideal would require for its deter- 
mination, according to Mr. Sidgwick, a 





“science of sociology”? which has yet to 
be constructed. It is difficult, we may 
add, to conceive how this science cwn be 
constructed, unless there be found in the ra- 
tional nature of man some more positive prin- 
ciple of determination than Mr. Sidgwick has 
admitted, a prjnciple which must gradually 
transform the natural impulse into harmony 
with itself. For such a principle of per- 
manence through change, turning that 
change into progress, will scarcely be found 
where Mr. Sidgwick seeks it in pleasure 
and pain as mere “transient states of the 
single subject,’ seeing that such transient 
states are in themselves utterly indetermi- 
nate, and, to use Kant’s expression, “for us 
as thinking beings as good as nothing.” 

Space will not permit us to follow Mr. 
Sidgwick further in his diseussion of Utili- 
tarianism. But I cannot end a criticism 
inevitably directed so tnuch to points of 
difference without expressing admiration for 
the Socratic spirit of free discussion, and 
readiness to admit and search into every diffi- 
culty, which pervades his book. 

Epwarp Cairb. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Mechanism of Rumination.—The structural pe- 
culiarities of the stomach in ruminant animals are 
thoroughly well known, and the process of rumi- 
nation itself has been repeatedly studied. The 
act of regurgitation, however—the most essential 
and characteristic of the entire series of phe- 
nomena—has never been adequately explained. 
Flourens believed that a portion of the softened 
contents of the rumen was introduced between 
the lips of the oesophageal groove, moulded into 
a bolus, and propelled into the gullet by the force 
of muscular contraction ; the reversed peristalsis 
of the oesophageal walls conveying it up into the 
mouth for mastication. This view was shown to 
be incorrect by Colin, who found that closure of 
the lips of the oesophageal groove by sutures did 
not prevent regurgitation. The phenomenon, in- 
deed, takes place so suddenly, and depends on so 
complex a series of co-ordinated movements, that 
mere inspection could never have sufficed for its 
complete elucidation. By applying the graphic 
method to its study, however, Toussaint, working 
in the laboratory of Professor Chauveau, has suc- 
ceeded in fully explaining it (Archives de Physio- 
logie, Mars—Avril, 1875). He finds the efficient 
cause of regurgitation to be a sudden rarefaction 
of the air in the thoracic cavity, brought about by 
a contraction of the diaphragm coincident with 
closure of the rima glotiedis. A certain quantity 
of the semi-fluid contents of the rumen is thus 
sucked up into the funnel-shaped orifice of the 
gullet, whose subsequent contractions convey it 
up into the mouth. No bolus, strictly speaking, 
is formed. The only indispensable condition for 
the satisfactory accomplishment of the act is that 
the food contained in that part of the rumen 
which adjoins the oesophageal opening should be 
in a pulpy state owing to sufficient admixture of 
water. When a small orifice had previously been 


made in the trachea, the diaphragmatic contrac- | 
tion no longer sufficed of itself to produce a | 


vacuum; it was assisted by a simultaneous out- 
ward and upward movement of the ribs. Finally, 
the author proves that the thoracic vacuum is the 
sole force concerned in the act of regurgitation ; 
the rumen and reticulum remaining passive 
during its accomplishment. 


Influence of certain Compounds on the Germina- 
tion of Seeds.—Nearly eighty years ago it was 
asserted by Smith and Barton that camphor had 
power to hasten germination ; a similar property 








was subsequently attributed by Goeppert to 
chlorine, bromine and iodine. These statements 
have been put to the test of experiment by Heckel 
(Comptes Rendus, 3 Mai, 1875) and found to be 
correct. The seeds of Raphanus sativus, exposed 
to the action of pure water, began to germinate 
after an average interval of eight days; similar 
seeds, kept moist with iodine water, germinated 
in five days; with bromine water in three, with 
chlorine water in two days. The monobromide 
of camphor was found to exhibit even greater 
energy than either of its constituents taken 
separately, or than a simple mixture of bromine 
and camphor; germination occurring after a mean 
interval of thirty-six hours. No explanation of 
this singular property is suggested. The alkaline 
borates and silicates were found to retard ger- 
mination, even in relatively small proportions ; 
stronger solutions checking the process for an in- 
definite period. Arsenious acid and the soluble 
arseniates prevented germination altogether by 
destroying the embryo. 


Localisation of the Vasomotor Centre.—It was 
proved by Pfliiger, some twenty years ago, that 
the vasomotor nerves run in the anterior roots of 
the spinal nerves, and that electrical stimulation 
of the spinal cord, after its separation from the 
brain and medulla oblongata, causes visible con- 
traction of the arteries in the mesentery of the 
frog. This phenomenon is ascribed by most 
physiologists to irritation of vasomotor fibres con- 
tained in the cord, but originally derived from a 
centre situated in the medulla oblongata. This 
localisation of the vasomotor centre rests chiefly 
on the ascertained fact that in warm-blooded 
animals the systemic blood-pressure rises as high 
after irritation of sensory nerves when the cerebro- 
spinal axis is divided above the medulla, as in 
animals whose nervous centres are intact; while 
if the cord be cut below the medulla oblongata, 
such irritation no longer causes any increase of 
arterial tension. a all (Pfliiger’s Archiv, x. 
6, 7) finds that in frogs, after complete removal 
of the brain and medulla oblongata, mechanical, 
chemical, and electrical stimulation of afferent 
spinal nerves invariably determines reflex con- 
traction of the arterioles in the web and mesentery, 
and that this result no longer follows if the cord 
has been previously destroyed. He concludes, 
accordingly, that the spinal cord possesses an 
independent authority over the systemic arterioles, 
and that the medulla oblongata, far from being 
the exclusive seat of vasomotor government, con- 
tains only the upper end of the governing centre. 


Influence of Season on the Skin of Foetal 
Animals. — Dinhoff (Reichert und Dubois-Rey- 
mond’s Archiv, i. 1875) calls attention to the fact 
that the obvious difference between the fur of 
animals in summer and in winter is associated 
with an equally striking difference in the texture 
and thickness of their skin. Thus, for example, 
the average weight of an ox-hide in winter is 
seventy pounds; in summer, fifty-five pounds; the 
hair in winter weighs about two pounds, in summer 
about one pound ; leaving fourteen pounds to be 
accounted for by the proper substance of the skin. 
These differences are quite as decided in foetal 
animals as in adults. Calves born in winter have 
a longer and thicker coat than those born in 
summer; moreover, there is a difference of more 
than a pound in the weight of their skins after 
the hair has been removed. Similar facts may be 
observed in the case of goats and lambs. That 
these differences are not to be ascribed to any 
corresponding change in the diet and regimen of 
the parent animals, is proved by the fact that they 
are equally manifest in the young of individuals 
kept under cover and on the same food all the year 
round. 


Influence of Curare on the Quantity of the 
Lymph and the Emigration of Colourless Blood- 
Corpuscles.—If the blood of a frog poisoned 
by curare be examined on the second or third 
day of immobility, it is found to contain no 
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leucocytes; these, however, reappear as the 
power of voluntary movement is restored, and 
gradually resume their customary proportion to 
the red corpuscles. This observation was made 
by Drozdoff, who attributes the phenomenon to a 
specific poisonous action of the drug on the 
colourless corpuscles ; he found that the addition 
of a minute proportion of curare to a drop of blood, 
after its jensoual from the body, speedily arrested 
the amoeboid movements of the leucocytes, and 
rendered their protoplasm granular. Tarchanoff, 
working under Ranvier’s direction (Archives de 
Physiologie, Janvier-Février, 1875), repeated Droz- 
doff’s experiments, the results of which he par- 
tially confirms, while explaining them in a very 
different way. The dual disappearance of 
leucocytes from the blood of the curarised frog is 
an undoubted fact ; but the phenomenon cannot 
be ascribed to any specific action of curare upon 
oe page y The addition of curare to drops of 
lood in the moist chamber yielded results which 
were by no means constant; some samples of the 
drug speedily destroying the colourless corpuscles, 
while others appeared in no way to influence their 
vitality. What then is the cause of their dis- 
appearance (which is never really absolute) from 
e circulating fluid? They migrate into the 
perivascular spaces, and accumulate in the lym- 
phatic sacs and serous cavities. This emigration 
is associated with a considerable transudaticn of 
the fluid constituents of the plasma, so that, pari 
with its increasing poverty in leucocytes, the 
lood is observed to contain an abnormally large 
proportion of red disks. Both processes may 
accounted for by the paralysing effect of the drug 
upon the vasomotor nerves; the arterioles are 
everywhere dilated, the intravascular tension 
lowered, and the blood-current uniformly re- 
tarded. Exactly similar phenomena may be pro- 
duced by destroying the cerebro-spinal axis, and so 
paralysing the vasomotor nerves. But why does 
the lymph, after its escape from the vessels, 
accumulate in the serous and lymphatic cavities ? 
Why does it not make its way back into the 
current of the circulation? For this there are 
two reasons: first, the paralysis of the voluntary 
muscles, whose contractions are largely instru- 
mental in the onward propulsion of the lymph ; 
secondly, the arrest of the Iymphatic hearts. As 
the effects of the poison pass off, these causes cease 
to operate, and the exuded constituents of the 
blo — to their normal home within the 
vessels, . ‘ 


MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 


In the Public Health Report (No. 11, New Series), 
Mr. Simon stated that Dr. Klein has discovered 
the microphyte concerned in producing enteric 
ever, and we understand the researches will be 
published in the course of this summer, accom- 
panied with illustrative drawings. For some 
years past the extent to which certain medical 
authorities have pushed the doctrine of specific 
diseases has been a stumbling-block to naturalists 
acquainted with the variability of species, and the 
Various forms assumed by microfungi. It is, 
therefore, satisfactory to find Mr. Simon observing 
in the above-named report— 
“as among the most hopeful advances of modern 
preventive medicine, that some diseases, which in the 
sense of being able to continue their species from man 
to man, are apparently ‘ specific,’ seem now beginning 
to confess in detail a birthplace exterior to man, a 
birthplace amid controllable conditions in the physical 
nature which is around us, a birthplace amid the 
common putrefactive changes of dead organic matter.” 
He adds, that in the common septic ferment, or 
in one not separate and distinguishable from it, 

there reside powers of disease-production as 
positive, though not hitherto as exactly defined, 
as those which reside in the variolous and syphi- 
litic contagion.” ’ 

The students of the minute organisms suspected 
of causing disease have much to hope from the 
continuous improvement of their optical apparatus. 





The new one-eighth of Powell and Lealand, of 
which we have before spoken, is a decided advance 
in accuracy of correction, and if, as there is some 
reason to expect, the glass-makers can succeed in 
producing a material rivalling the refracting 
powers of the diamond, still further progress 
would be within the reach of skilful optical 
artists. An aluminium glass is spoken of as likely 
to fulfil the requisite conditions. 


M. Minrz states that there are certain distinc- 
tions to be noticed in the actions of chemical 
and organic ferments. The living ferments he 
finds exert their maximum effect between 25° and 
40° ©., while the chemical ferments are most 
active at a considerably higher temperature, in 
which life is manifested with difficulty. He finds 
the fermentation of milk, urine, and other sub- 
stances in which living organisms operate, is ar- 
rested by the presence of chloroform, while purely 
chemical fermentation is not stopped by that 
agent. Somewhat misusing the word “anaes- 
thesia,” he informs us that beer-yeast thrown into 
that state, and wi in it for several hours, does 
not appear, after the chloroform is withdrawn, to 
recover the power of acting with its usual energy 
on saccharine matters. The lactic ferment he finds 
less sensitive, but killed by prolonged contact 
with the anaesthetic. (Comptes Rendus, May 17, 
1875.) 


Amone the “ Proceedings” of various societies 
reported in the Monthly Microscopical Journal we 
notice that Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt has exhibited to 
the Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia, an ampli- 
fier consisting of a “ concavo-convex lens with its 
concave side turned towards the eye,” and placed 
at some distance from its objective, at the end of 
a sliding adjustible tube. By moving the tube, 
he said, a want of complete correction in the ob- 
jective could be compensated. Thisis Dr. Pigott's 


“ Aplanatic Searcher” made with a single lens 


instead of the two which he employs. Dr. Hunt 
admitted that working up a four-tenth’s with his 
amplifier to 800 did not give as good results 
in histological investigations as could be ob- 
tained by using Powell and Lealand’s immersion 
one-sixteenth, and A eyepiece. He said he had 
not been successful with Dr. Pigott’s apparatus, 


Some years ago Dr. Wallich presented to the 
Royal Microscopical Society a cabinet of slides, 
and a folio volume of drawings, made during 
many years of important study. To render this 
collection really useful it is necessary that Dr. 
Wallich himself should furnish some notes and 
references, and we are glad to learn that he is 
likely to do so in a series of papers for the Society, 
which will appear in the Monthly Microscopical 
Journal. A considerable number of these slides 
throw light upon questions which the Challenger 
Expedition will bring into prominence, and espe- 
cially upon the curious and not yet explained 
connexion between cocospheres and foraminifera, 
such as Textularia and Globigerina, many of which 
are covered with cocoliths in various stages of 
growth. A recent examination of some of these 
objects was much facilitated by the unusual pene- 
tration given by Zeiss of Jena to his F dry ob- 
jective, equivalent to one-fourteenth. 


Mr. Wennam’s reflex illuminator for high 


powers is likely to come into more extensive use, 
now Mr. Slack, in a paper read on June 2 before 
the Royal Microscopical Society, h»s pointed out 
that most of the difficulties experienced in trying 
to employ it with covered and balsamed objects 
may be eliminated by using small angled ob- 
jectives, or cutting down the angles of larger ones 
by moveable stops. The false light that obstructs 
clear vision when the cover or the balsam gets 
illuminated as well as the object, is for the most 
part extremely oblique, and can be shut out by 
diminishing the angle of the objective. Powell 
and Lealand’s immersion one-eighth, with a stop 
reducing the aperture to about 90°, gives admir- 
able results. 





Mr. StrePHEnson, treasurer of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society, exhibited at the last meeting of 
that body (June 2) a very convenient scale of 
measurement for angular apertures, ruled on white 
paper. Two circular spaces are marked as the 
positions of two of Child's night-lights, or other 
convenient objects, and the objective to be tested 
is moved on a vertical line until both flames, or 
other test objects, are brought into view. The 
angle of aperture is then read off by simple 
inspection of the degree marked at the point 
reached by the front lens of the objective. The 
objective should be mounted on a little carriage, 
and the image of the lights can be conveniently 
viewed by holding a pocket lens behind the back 


combinations. 


Mr. Cuartes Sropper exhibited some time 
ago to the Boston Natural History Society a slide, 
showing the nature of the contents of a masto- 
don’s stomach, which had been received by J. G. 
Hunt from Wayland, New York. Dr. Hunt de- 
tected confervoid filaments, numerous small black 
bodies which he supposed to be spores of mosses, a 
fragment which apparently belonged to a rush, 
pieces of woody tissue and bark of herbaceous 
plants, and carapaces of Entomostraca. The ani- 
mal had apparently taken his last meal from 
mosses and boughs of flowering plants growing 
on the margin of a stream or swamp. (Proc. 
Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist., vol. xvii., part i.) 


In the same publication there is an account of 
the re-discovery of the locality of the so-called 
“ Bermuda tripoli,” well known as rich in diato- 
maceous forms. Dr. Christopher Johnson finds it 
to be near Nottingham, on the Patuxent, Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. He identified speci- 
mens sent to him by Mr. P. T. Tyson, State Geo- 
logist for Maryland, as being the same material 
which he had received in 1854 from Professor 
Bailey as “ Bermuda tripoli.” This earth contains 
beautiful forms of Heliopetta, Coscinodiscus, Cras- 
pedodiscus, Aulacodiscus crux, and Eupodiscus 
Rodgersit. 

Tue Monthly Microscopical Journal for July 
states (without reference to the original authority) 
that Professor Leidy, of the United States of 
America, has recently found the common house-fly 
to be afflicted with a thread worm about a line in 
length which takes up its abode in the creature’s 
proboscis. From one to three worms occurred in 
about one fly in five. This parasite was first dis- 
covered in the house-fly of India by Carter, who 
described it under the name of silaria muscae, and 
suggested that it might be the source of the 
Guinea worm in man. : 


Tux functions of the frontal ganglion of Dytis- 
cus marginalis are elucidated by M. E. Faivre in 
a paper which will be found in Comptes Rendus, 
May 31, 1875. After detailing a variety of ex- 
periments, he states, as a result of his researches, 
that “the frontal ganglion specially presides over 
the movements of deglutition, determining not 
only the contraction, but also the dilatation of the 
pharyngeal sphincter, while it reacts at the same 
time by the recurrent nerve on the cardiac 
sphincter. The action of this nervous centre may 
be excited by impressions from back to front or 
the opposite. It associates together by means 
of its connexion with the encephalon, acts of pre- 
hension, mastication, pharyngeal deglution, and 
ingestion of food to the stomachs and the intestine. 
The sub-oesophagal ganglion is the centre under 
the influence of which it reacts with the most 
energy. In fine, the frontal ganglion, distinguished 
by special functions from all other nervous cen- 
tres of the ganglionic chain, is allied to them by 
its essential properties, and as we may be assured 
by its structure also.” 


Tae same number of Comptes Rendus contains 
an account of experiments by M. V. Feltz on the 
poisonous action of putrefied blood. He found that 
dogs in whose crural vein he injected blood which 
had putrefied and reached a stage in which 
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bacteria and allied organisms disappeared, produced 
loss of appetite, vomiting, bilious diarrhoea, and 
other bad symptoms. Four out of six died, but 
not until ten or twelve days had elapsed. In 
another set of experiments he employed the 
powder of old putrefied and dried blood mixed 
with water. Two out of three dogs died, and as in 
the former case, their blood showed septicemic cha- 
racters, with deformation of the red corpuscles. 
The bacteria, &c., present in these cases appear to 
have developed from germs that had survived the 
putrefaction and desiccation. 

In the already cited number of Comptes 
Rendus, M. A. Béchamp, replying to some re- 
marks of M. Gayon on the spontaneous changes 
that occur in eggs, says that certain microzymes 
occurring in eggs are so small that not less than 
eight thousand millions would be required to fill 
the space of a cubic millimétre. The millimétre 
is 0°039 of an English inch, or in common 
fractions rather less than one-twenty-fifth of an 
inch. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrery or Lirerature (Wednesday, 
May 26). 

Srr CHartes Nicnotson, V.P., Bart., in the 
Chair. A paper on “ The Petrarch Collection at 
Trieste, with Notes on the Centenary Edition of 
the Africa, and the inedited Writings of Petrarch, 
gage by Signor Hortis, of Trieste,” was read 

y Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., who repre- 
sented the Society at the Petrarch Festival at 
Padua. In the course of his paper, which was 
illustrated by an exhibition of photographs of the 
age oe scenes of the Festival taken at the time, 

r. Carmichael gave an account of the very 
valuable Petrarch Library, containing MSS. as well 
as printed texts, and plates and drawings, collected 
by Domenico Rossetti, of Trieste, and bequeathed 
by him to the Municipality. The catalogue of 
this collection, carefully compiled by Dr. Attilio 
Hortis, Civic Librarian, was presented to the 
Society by Mr. Carmichael on behalf of the Muni- 
cipality. The Centenary edition of the Africa, by 
the Abate Corradini, of Padua, was next adverted 
to, and the Society’s attention drawn to the pho- 
tolithograph of a contemporary fresco portrait of 
Petrarch, attributed to Guariento, whose history 
Mr. Carmichael gave from the details furnished to 
the Centenary edition by Count Giovanni Citta- 
della, President of the Padua committee. Finally, 
Mr. Carmichael described the inedited writings 
which Signor Hortis has brought together, and 
made the occasion of an interesting monograph, 
as an additional contribution to the literature of 
the Petrarch Festival. In the discussion that 
followed, Sir Charles Nicholson, V.P., and Mr. 
Vaux remarked upon the historical interest of the 
well-authenticated contemporary portrait of Pe- 
trarch, and upon the value of these commemora- 
tions of great names in literature and art, so well 
carried out in Italy. 





ZooLoeicaL Socrery or Lonpon (Thursday, 
May 27). 
Proressor Garrop delivered the sixth lecture of 
the course at the Society’s Gardens, his subject 
being “ Camels and Llamas.” These animals con- 
stitute a very distinct section (Tylopoda) of the 
ruminating ungulates. They have no horns, a 
long cleft hairy upper lip, and peculiarly formed 
feet. The camels, which are natives of the Old 
World, have a dorsal hump, and the foot forms a 
broad fleshy pad, only divided in front and ter- 
minated by two marginal nails, The Llamas of the 
eastern hemisphere have no hump, and their digits 
are separated throughout. In both genera the navi- 
cular bone is not fused with the cuboid as in the 
other ruminants, and the blood corpuscles differ in 
shape from those of all other known mammals, 
being oval instead of circular. The conformation 
of the stomach is characteristic ; it is divided into 





three well-marked compartments, of which the first 


possesses two groups of deep hexagonal cells, 
the orifices of which are capable of being com- 
pletely closed. According to the concurrent tes- 
timony of travellers, these cells are used as a 
reservoir of water, enabling the animal to tra- 
verse arid wastes without drinking. In camels 
which have died in this country no water has 
been found, but it is easy to understand that the 
fluid-storing power may fall into abeyance when 


it is not necessary for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. 





Socrery or Brstican ArcHAEOLoGY (Tuesday, 
June 1). 


8. Breen, LL.D., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—1. “ On Ancient 
Metrology.” By F. R. Conder, C.E.—In this 
paper Mr. Conder indicated the confused and con- 
tradictory state of our present knowledge of the 
subject, and proceeded to establish an absolute 
metrical base, identifying the barley corn, which 
the Hebrew writers state to be the unit of length 
and of weight, with the long measure barley corn 
and with the troy grain. The grounds of identi- 
fication were (1) actual measurement and weight 
of full-sized grains of barley at time of harvest; 
(2) determination of specific gravity according to 
statements made in Hebrew literature; (3) actual 
dimensions of ancient Jewish buildings; and 
actual weight of a Babylonian talent now in the 
British Museum, which corresponded to Mr. 
Conder’s determination of 960,000 troy grains 
within one per mille. The remarkable double 
division of the Chaldee metrical system, which is 
both decimal and duodecimal, was then explained, 
and shown to apply to measures of length, area, 
capacity, and weight. The origin of the troy 
ounce, the diamond carat, the Spanish ducat, and 
other existing divisions, is traced to the early 
system employed by the Phoenician traders. 
Appended to the paper was a tabular statement of 
the comparative weights and measures of the 
ancient Greeks and Hebrews. II. “On the 
Egyptian Shawl for the Head, as worn on the 
Ancient Statues of the Kings.” By Samuel Sharpe. 
—The writer showed that the head-dress with ap- 
parent folds and lappets could be formed out of a 
square yard of striped calico, arranged in a peculiar 
manner ; and, to prove the truth of his statements, 
an actual shawl thus folded was exhibited to the 
Society. III. “On an Assyrian Inscription in 
the Vatican Museum.” By EK. Richmond Hodges, 
F.R.G.S.—This inscription, which has hitherto 
been unpublished, is in a very mutilated condition, 
and the commencement is missing. It appears to 
commemorate the foundation of a city and the 
receipt of tribute; it also mentions the tribes of 
the Nakli and Sapiri; but through the imperfect 
state of the monument its date and history cannot 
be ascertained. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards exhibited and described 
a collection of water-colour sketches made during 
a journey on the Nile from Cairo to the Second 
Cataract. The views were chiefly of Egyptian 
and Nubian temples, and more especially of a 
small rock-cut Speos of the period of Rameses II. 
at Abou Simbel, which was discovered by Miss 
Edwards’ party on February 14, 1874, and which 
is in perfect preservation. The decorations and 
inscriptions of this Speos were given in detail. 
With the sketches was also exhibited a fine funeral 
stele in painted sycamore wood, period of the 
XXII. Dynasty. 





ZootoercaL Socrery or Lonpon (Tuesday, 
June 1). 


Dr. Gintuer, F.R.S., in the Chair. Mr. Sclater 
remarked upon some rare monkeys and other 
mammals now living in the Society's collection. 
Sir Victor Brooke read a paper on the African 
buffaloes, of which he recognised three species as 
distinct—namely, Bubalus caffer from the south, 
B. pumilus from the west, and B. equinoctialis from 





the east of the continent. Mr. C.G. Danford read 
an exhaustive memoir on the Wild Goat of Asia 
Minor (Capra aegagrus), of which he exhibited 
a fine series of horns. Those of the male reach 
a great size,one pair shown measuring no less 
than 47 inches alongthecurve. The females have 
small horns about twelve inches long, and have 
no beard. Papers of more exclusively technical 
interest were read by Messrs. Dobson, Angas, 
Cambridge, Druce, and Layard. 





Lonpon ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society ( Wednesday, 
June 2). 


H. B. Cuurcnirt, Esa., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. A paper by Samuel Wake, Esq., was 
read on “ The Aborigines of Western Australia,” 
and illustrated by the exhibition of nets, waddies, 
boomerangs, &c., of Australian manufacture. A 
second paper, by A. H. Kiehl, Esq., F.L.A.S., was 
was read on “ The Inhabitants of Java.” These 
papers treated of the physical peculiarities, dress, 
or rather personal adornments, food, treatment of 
women, beliefs, superstitions, manners and customs 
generally prevailing among the natives of Aus- 
tralia and Java, in both of which countries, it 
may be noted, circumcision is practised, although 
the inhabitants differ much in other particulars, 
the Javanese being much the more civilised, living 
in substantial bamboo and even stone houses, 
using canoes with outriggers and sails, and culti- 
vating rice, cocoa-nuts, bananas, and fruit trees, 
while the remains of ancient sculptured temples 
show a greater amount of civilisation to have 
existed in their country in former days than now. 
C. H. E. Carmichael, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.L., then 
communicated some interesting facts respecting the 
little-known race of African dwarfs named Akkas; 
and the evening was concluded by a paper from 
the President (Dr. Charnock, F.S.A.) on the Thu- 
ringenwald. 





Zootocicat Socrety or Lonpon (Thursday, 
June 3). 


In the seventh lecture of the course at the So- 
ciety’s Gardens, Professor Flower, F.R.S., treated 
of elephants. Few animals are better known, 
and none perhaps are more thoroughly isolated 
from all other existing forms, than the two recent 
species of elephant, Z. indicus and £. africanus. 
The former has been domesticated from the ear- 
liest ages; the latter was trained by the Cartha- 
ginians and was well-known to the Romans, but 
in modern times it is only lately that African 
elephants have been brought alive to Europe. In 
the general structure of those animals the most 
striking feature is the trunk, which is really a vast 
prolongation of the nose and upper lip. The walls 
of the skull are swollen by great air-cells, so as to 
give room for the attachment of the muscles. The 
tusks are true incisors, and the molars, which are 
three in number on each side of each jaw, move 
forward in succession; only one being in use 
at atime. As one tooth is thus worn away its 
place is taken by the one next behind it, which 
gradually forces out the remaining stump. Al- 
though now standing completely alone, the ele- 
plants had many relatives in geological times. 
Every transition may be traced from the mastodon, 
in which the grinding-teeth were much like those 
of other animals, to the mammoth, which was 
nearly allied to the living Asiatic species. Thus 
the elephants are the survivors of a more numer- 
ous family, and they are themselves likely soon to 
become extinct. 





Linnean Soctery (Thursday, June 3). 


Dr. G. J. ALLMAN, President, in the Chair. The 
President nominated the following gentlemen as 
Vice-Presidents of the Society for the ensuing 
year, viz.—Mr. G. Bentham, F.R.S., Mr. G. Busk, 
F.R.S., Dr. J. G. Jeffreys, F.R.S., and Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, F.R.S. The following papers were read: 
1. On the Barringtoniaceae, by J. Miers, F.R.S. 
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The purpose of this paper is to show that the 
i miaceae constitute a distinct natural 
order, forming an extremely natural group with 
uliar and uniform characters, differing from 
the M in their alternate leaves without 
pellucid dots, and in the nature of their inflor- 
escence and fruit. _They are trees, frequently of 
large size, rarely low shrubs, all delighting in run- 
ning streams, Some growing in estuaries or along 
the seashore. The author describes the characters 
of the order in considerable detail, and gives the 
diagnosis—in many cases redrawn from actual 
examination—of each genus and species. The 
number of genera he makes to be ten. The paper 
is accompanied by drawings illustrating the floral 
and carpological characters of each genus. 2. 
Note on the Occurrence of Fairy Rings, by Dr. J. 
H. Gilbert, F.R.S. This paper was founded on 
the observations made by the author and Mr. 
Lawes on their experimental plots at Rothamsted. 
After some particulars as to the effect of various 
manures in changing the proportion of different 
kinds of vegetation, especially Grasses and Legu- 
minosae, the author suggests that the determina- 
tion of the source of the nitrogen in the fungi 
that constitute the “fairy rings,’ which fre- 
uently make their appearance on the plots, would 


throw some light on the much disputed question. 


of the source of the nitrogen of the Leguminosae. 
It is remarkable that although, according to pub- 
lished analyses of various fungi, from one-fourth 
to one-third of their dry substance consists of 
albuminoids or nitrogenous matter, and 8 to 10 
per cent. of mineral matters or ash, of which about 
80 per cent. is potassium phosphate, yet the fungi 
develope into “ fairy rings ” only on the plots poor- 
est in nitrogenand poorest in potash. The questions 
which appear still to require solution are these :— 
(1) Is the greater prevalence of fungi under such cir- 
cumstances due to the manurial conditions them- 
selves being directly favourable to their growth ? 
or (2) are the lower orders of plants—in conse- 
quence of other plants, and especially grasses, 
growing so sluggishly under such conditions— 
better able to overcome the ‘competition and to 
assert themselves ? (3) do the fungi prevail simply 
in virtue of the absence of adverse and vigorous 
competition, or to a greater or less extent as 
parasites, and so at the expense of the sluggish 
underground growth of the plants in association 
with them? or (4) have these plants the power 
of assimilating nitrogen in some form from the 
atmosphere, or in some form or condition of dis- 
tribution within the soil not available, at least 
when in competition, to the plants growing in 
association with them ? 








FINE ART. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL’S GALLERY. 


Tue well-known Parisian art-publishing firm of 
Goupil and Co. have established themselves at 
25 Bedford Street, Strand ; and they have opened 
as a picture-gallery the handsome range of rooms 
at the rear of the premises. According to the 
current fashion, this is made a paying exhibition ; 
but one may safely assume that the pictures are, 
in fact, a dealer’s stock. Here, therefore, is one 
more of those commercial speculations in foreign 
art with which London has of late been so greatly 
overrun. We cannot thank Messrs. Goupil for 
displaying to us all the — thus selected 
from their ware-rooms—suleable and unsaleable— 
good, bad, and indifferent: we should much have 
preferred it if the excellent ones had been made 
into an exhibition, and the others left to take 
their chance of a purchaser through the ordinary 
channels of trade. Certain it is, however, that 
there is a minority of the pictures extremely 
good; and the collection generally acquaints 
us tellingly with one of the main influences 
now swaying continental art — that of Fortuny 
and his style. The works of this class are exe- 
cutively ingenious and dexterous to the last de- 
gree, and display a quick observation and ready 
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command, of nature, without prepossession in 
favour of any one element of subject-matter, de- 
sign, or presentment, rather than another. What 
they lack is distinction and elevation, breadth, 
and, above all, repose. They are full of variety, 
vivaeity, and nabs ; brightness of colour, with- 
out much harmony; common nature in the per- 
sonages, without either comeliness or immediate 
expression; impulse, without passion; reality, 
without significance ; sumptuousness, without re- 
finement. They are, in the fullest sense of the 
word, fashionable works. We speak of the pre- 
vailing tone of these productions, not intending to 
derogate from the great merits of some of then— 
still less from the pre-eminent genius of Fortuny 
himself, who appears to us (from a rather restricted 
acquaintance with his paintings) to have been one 
of the most singularly gifted executants of recent, 
or indeed of any, time. 

In the present exhibition there is one work by 
Fortuny, A Spanish Bull-Fighter; a masterly 
sketch, pairing with the one, of which we spoke 
lately, at the French Gallery in Bond Street. 
The work at Messrs. Goupil’s represents the 
Bull-fighter making his salute to the plausive 
spectators, and has of course less of action and 
excitement than the companion subject. Other 
specimens to which our preceding general remarks 
will apply, more or less fully, are—On the Sands 


‘at Yport, and On the Coast, Yport, by Charnay ; 


The Clever Dogs, lion-clipped performing poodles 
in a Moresque Spanish building, apparently one of 
the courts of the Alhambra, a surprisingly clever 
picture of its kind, by Agrasot; The New 
Dress, by Capobianchi, hardly less clever, but 
a piece of pitilessly over-dressed art-millinery, 
adapted to please the least tasteful of the 
luxuriously idle class; A Seller of Arms, and 
Ia Siesta, Algerine subjects, by Villegas; 
The Chat in the Woods, modish women of about 
the year 1850, lolling in lush grass under a 
brilliant sun, by Boldini; A Lady reclining on a 
Sofa, by L. Rossi. The Jesters of De Beaumont, 
which was exhibited a year or two ago in the 
Paris Salon, shows something of the same in- 
fluence, but has more direct affinity to some other 
painters ; it is a talented piece of grotesque. 

The famous picture by Géréme, of Frederick 
the Great playing the flute with furious zeal on 
his return from hunting—named Rex Tibicen— 
is here; the picture which was hung in Paris 
last year, and to which the médaille d’honneur 
was awarded. It is accompanied by three other 
examples of the same master: Oriental Women 
Fetching Water, an ordinary specimen of a hand 
always too skilful to be ordinary ; The Caravan, 
crossing the Egyptian desert: An Arab and 
his Dead Horse, also a desert-subject, in which 
the horse’s head seems disproportionately (or at 
any rate disagreeably) big. A Sketch from 
Infe is a truly excellent Meissonier, and com- 
paratively speaking a large one: it shows once 
agaiu that the practice of working on a minute 
scale has not bereft this consummate painter of 
his command of a free and even an offhand 
touch. The subject is an artist drawing a French 
soldier of the Revolutionary period, clothed in a 
white uniform with blue facings, and wearing the 
tricolour cockade. Five other soldiers, varied and 
highly i pg in pose and expression, are in 
the group; also a stolidly-staring dog, an “ ugly 
customer” to any obnoxious intruder. Another 
Meissonier (of much earlier date, 1857) is named 
The Standard Bearer, in a costume of about the 
opening of the sixteenth century ; this likewise is 
a choice example. There is a minute and unim- 
portant Delaroche, Hérodiade; an ordinary Millet, 
The Shepherdess ; La Malaria, by Hébert (this is, 
if our memory serves us, a duplicate of a highly- 
reputed work in the Luxembourg Gallery), and 
other works by the same painter; Jules y Pros 
bold but rather commonly handled picture, On 
the Cliffs, from the Paris Salon of last year; and 
Corot’s ever-fresh and elegant Souvenir d' Arleux 
du Nord. The Florentine Concert, by Sorbi, is a 





remarkable little painting, with Dantesque cos- 
tumes and clear-cut form and colour, in full day- 
light without shadow ; well drawn and executed, 
and the expressions good, and all in uniform keep- 
ing. What spoils the work is the artist’s liking 
for bright tints, without colourist feeling, or any 
toning down. Suchodolski is striking in The 
Burial of a Monk, Isle of Capri; a multitude of 
Carthusians under the canopy of heaven, in a 
glorious late twilight, carrying tapers which scin- 
tillate momently the clearer in the gathering dusk. 
This is one of the most impressive pictures in the 
gallery, with a good deal of consentaneous and 
even of individual subject-matter. . If a certain 
conventionality of manner is not allowed to be- 
come confirmed into a taint, this painter should 
do something to be remembered. Another picture 
that strikes the eye, and lingers upon it, is The 
Childs Dream, by M. Maris; a singular piece of 
execution, in flat and faint tints well combined, 
and, like its theme, intangible in feeling and 
suggestion. 

We can only name in addition—Boughton, The 
Stren, a pleasing modern pastoral ; Bouguereau, The 
Storm; Hamman, 7he Bad Book, a young tn- 
discrete detected by her mother, in costumes of 
about 1780; Cortazzo, The Needlewoman ; Belle- 
cour, La Siesta; -Bonnat, A Turkish Barber; 
Goupil, Une Citoyenne; Munkacsy, The Bad Hus- 


. band; Emile Breton, A Lock, Sunset; Jacovacci, 


Figlise des Frari, Venise; P. Rousseau, Dogs; 
Jacque, The Shepherd; Troyon, Return from the 
Meadows ; J. Maris, Dutch Downs, The Town of 
Amsterdam, W. M. Rosserrt. 








THE ELGIN MARBLES, 


Some surprise has been caused by a report in the 
Levant Herald (May 26) to the effect that of the 
sculptures which Lord Elgin had removed from 
Athens and had got as far as.Cythera (Cerigo) 
when the ship went down, a considerable portion 
(five out of seventeen cases) was still visible under 
water at the depth of sixteen fathoms. This in- 
formation, it appears, has been communicated by 
a Mr. Makoukas, of Cerigo, to the Archaeological 
Society of Athens, and it is hoped that the Greek 
yovernment may lend a hand in recovering these 
precious treasures. Such is the story, and already 
the question is being discussed as to the legitimate 
ownership of the marbles. Meanwhile, it may be 
well to bear in mind that this is not the first 
occasion on which wonderful treasures have been 
seen at the bottom of the sea; and further, that 
in an appendix to the Report of the Commission 
appointed by Parliament with reference to the 
acquisition of the Elgin marbles in 1815, it is 
expressly stated that “all the cases were finally 
recovered and none of the contents in any way 
damaged.” The work of recovering them did not 
end till the third year after the shipwreck, and it 
is not likely that a laborious and expensive task 
of this kind carried so far would have been left 
so incomplete as the statement of the Levant 
Herald implies. It is, of course, always possible 
to suppose that Lord Elgin had been deceived by 
those whom he employed at Cerigo, the more so 
since the work of removing the sculptures from 
Athens had been done, not under his personal super- 
intendence, but by a paid agent, Lusieri, from whom 
he may not have received such a list of the objects 
embarked at Athens as would enable him to check 
them on their arrival here. Should the report 
prove correct it will, apart from the value of the 
objects, add another incident to an already re- 
markdble story. When, in 1799, the young Earl 
of Elgin was appointed ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, he had working for him-in Scotland an 
architect, Mr. Harrison, by whom he was per- 
suaded of the immense importance of obtaining 
accurate drawings and models of the ancient 
buildings and sculptures in Athens, Thinking it 
a matter of national interest, he made a representa- 
tion to the Government, but failed to induce them 
to take it up. On his way to Constantinople he 
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met Sir William Hamilton in Sicily, who, entering 
heartily into his plans, obtained for him from the 
King of Naples leave to engage for his service the 
painter Lusieri, who was then being employed by 
the King. Lusieri, with two architects, two 
modellers, and one figure-painter, followed Lord 
Elgin to Constantinople, and they were soon sent to 
Athens. For nine months they were not admitted 
to the Acropolis, even to make drawings, without 
paying the tee of five guineasaday. When, how- 
ever, the English had succeeded in driving the 
French army out of Egypt, a change of feeling 
took place at the Porte, which Lord Elgin was 
not slow to profit by, and by degrees the number 
of workmen employed by him rose to from three 
to four hundred. To get rid of the opposition 
which was constantly being raised by the local 
authorities, a firman was obtained ordering the 
governor of Athens to see to it that no obstacles 
were put in the way of Lord Elgin’s artists and 
workmen, who were to be allowed to make 
scaffoldings, casts, drawings, and excavations, and 
also, if they wished, “to remove any pieces of 
stone with old inscriptions or figures on them.” 
To a Turk this last clause was a sufficiently 
accurate description of the finest sculptures in 
Athens, and Lord Elgin took it in that sense, 
as did also the governor of Athens. The selec- 
tion of objects to be removed was left entirely 
to Lusieri, Lord Elgin having as yet never 
been in Athens, and being led in the matter 
solely by the idea that everything which an artist 
of high character like Lusieri might select would, 
when once in England, be of national importance. 
The difficulty was to get the objects to England, 
with French ships in the Mediterranean. Besides, 
one ship, as has been said, had gone down at 
Cerigo. In 1803 he was recalled from Constanti- 
nople, and on his way home visited Athens for 
the first time, leaving instructions to Lusieri to 
continue the work. In 1805 we find him a French 
prisoner in Paris, where one morning, on account 
of the doings of his agent in Athens, he was seized 
by a common gendarme, taken out of bed, and 


placed in close confinement, contrary to all usages | 


of right in war, and simply to satisfy the grudge 
which certain Frenchmtn of high position bore 
him for the success of his operations. He had 
been a prisoner apparently since 1803, but pre- 
viously had been allowed to live with his family 
in Paris. 
able, after many serious difficulties, to send to 
London eighty cases containing the results of his 
labours; and when they arrived here new ob- 
stacles presented themselves. Lord Byron ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of Billihgsgate in denoun- 
cing the Earl, whose chief crime consisted in his 
being a Scot. But worse than that, Payne 
Knight, then the leader of taste in these matters, 





It was not till 1812 that Lusieri was | 


indignation. An amendment, for which thirty 
voted, as against eighty-two for the motion, was 
proposed, to give Lord Elgin 25,000/., and to keep 
his collection in the British ‘Museum at the dis- 
posal of either the then or any future Government 
of Athens. Lord Elgin reckoned his expenses in 
forming and preserving the collection up to its 
acquisition by the nation at 74,240/., by no means, 
one would think, an overstated sum. For the 
balance between this sum and the 35,000/. paid to 
him, he obtained the position of a Trustee of the 
British Museum, and was allowed to hand down 
this distinction to his heirs. 
A. 8. Murray. 


. 








FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 


Tue death of this estimable painter, which oc- 
curred on Saturday, June 5, closing some years of 
illness, is a loss to our art. Mr. Walker was a 
young man; had years and health been granted to 
him, he might have done almost anything he chose 
in the way of execution. We remember his early 
appearances as a woodcut designer: the very first 
of his drawings was, we believe, a little lamp-lit 
interior, with a ragged street-boy and two young 
men, one of them lighting a pipe, published in 
Once a Week some dozen years ago. We remem- 
ber also how rapidly he progressed from pains- 
taking crudity to a most uncommon degree of 
skill, in which the equable balance of inten- 
tion, expression, draughtsmanship, composition, 
colour, atmosphere, handling, and what not, was 
truly observable. In selection of subject-matter 
he was simply and solely artistic; never doing 
anything which had deep or inventively con- 
certed meaning, or which drew upon the powers 
of elaborate thought or narrative combina- 
tion. He painted the things that are seen 
with the eye; and required you to appreciate them 
in the picture just as they would have to be ap- 
preciated in actual life. A widow-lady going 
down the steps of an old family-house, and looked 
at by a navvy, or boys bathing, or old pensioners 
in their town-cinctured garden, or gipsy women 
and children, or a man ploughing—al) these, as 
one sees them in nature, appeal to one somehow 
or other, as appearances and on their own showing, 
without antecedent or consequent, foreground of 
future or background of past: on the same basis 


They possess their significance, but not anything is 
presented to you for the purpose of having its 


| significance analysed, or with an added freight of 
| meaning and ingenuity from the artist’s own re- 


declared the sculptures to be poor stuff dating | 


from the time of Hadrian. Fortunately a very 
different view of their value was taken from the 
first by some artists of reputation, particularly 
Benjamin West and Haydon. <A paper war 
ensued, Meantime the costly operation of moving 
and erecting coverings for such large sculptures had 
to be performed four separate times, till finally 
they found a temporary resting place in Old Bur- 
lington House, and were there thrown open to 
inspection. Here Visconti, to whose judgment in 
regard to ancient art all bowed, paid them a visit 
and was highly enraptured. No less deeply im- 
pressed with their grandeur was Canova, who 
came to see them afterward. Two memoirs by 
Visconti and a letter fromf Canova were now re- 
published by the indefatigable Earl, who was 
equally determined that his sculptures should be- 
come national property, and that he should in the 
process recover something. like his expenses. So 
far was he successful that in 1815 a committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to consider 
the purchase, and, after hearing a great deal of 
evidence, recommended it at the price of 35,0002. 


Then came the discussion in the House of Com- | 
mons, in which there was no lack of cheap moral | Ober-Burgermeister on June 5. 


sources. Sometimes the subject was left by Mr. 


Walker so felicitously to itself, with nothing be- | 


yond save delicate and right art, as almost to have 
a certain Grecian character: the very simplicity 
of the fact and its presentment reached up towards 
the typical or archetypal. It may be that in coming 
years the name of Walker will be linked in 
memory and in art-associations chiefly with that 
of Mason, also lately deceased, and prematurely, 
though he was far older than Walker. There 
was some analogy in their art, both being con- 
tented with anything as a subject and a sugges- 
tion, and both working it out for its primary 
visual and hence artistic impression. Mason was 
more a painter of landscape than of figures, and 
Walker more of figures than of landscape; but 
each relied principally upon the combined effect 
of the two. Mason also had unquestionably more 
of the poetically idyllic, or directly beautiful in 
form and arrangement: yet Walker was capable, 
we think, of making quite as decisive a mark in 
the art of his time, with equal opportunity. 
W. M. Rosserrt. 








' Tue restoration by Herr Mock of the tapestries 
and frescoes of the Town Hall at Cologne has 
been successfully completed, and the Grand Hall 
was re-opened for the inauguration of the new 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Aw excellent new purchase has just been made 
for the National Gallery. It is a head-and- 
shoulder portrait of a Venetian patrician, painted 
in oil on panel by a Milanese hand, and in sin- 
gularly perfect preservation. The picture is small 
life-size, and the attitude nearly full-face. The 
sitter wears a red cloak, showing a blue under- 
sleeve at the left wrist, with a close black cap and 
black stole of office; on his left thumb is a tur- 
quoise ring, and in his right hand a pink. In the 
background is a landscape of low hills. The 
colour and quality of the piece are admirable, and 
the head a masterpiece of grave and accurate por- 
trait design; the nose thin and somewhat aqui- 
line,.the chin long, the mouth somewhat wide and 
depressed at the corners, with thin lips beautifully 
cut‘and drawn, the grey eyes looking somewhat 
downwards to the left. There is no clue by which 
the name of the sitter can be identified. But the 
painting may, from internal evidence, be referred 
with certainty to the hand of Andvrea di Solario, 
and probably to the period of his residence in 
Venice after 1490, The National Gallery already 
possesses a striking portrait by this master, but 
one ina much less pure state than the picture just 
bought. The nation is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the acquisition. 


From the report recently made by the Trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery, we learn that 
during the past year the collection has been en- 
riched by six donations and ten purchases. The 
most valuable and interesting of the donations is 
the small portrait of Sir Walter Scott, by Land- 
seer, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last year. It was purchased for 800 guineas at 
the general sale of Landseer’s works, and presented 
to the national collection by Mr. Albert Grant. 
The other donations are:—A marble bust by Mr. 
Durham of Charles Knight ; a chalk drawing by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence of Samuel Rogers the 


poet ; a portrait in oils, by an unknown artist, of . 


Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, niece of 
Henry VIII., mother-in-law of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and grandmother of James I.; a portrait 
by Hayes of Agnes Strickland, historian of the 


| Queens of England and Scotland ; and a likeness, 


| by an unknown hand, of Anne Clifford, Countess 





. - ae | of Pembroke and Mont 7, A.D. 1589-1676 
do they appeal to you in Mr. Walker's pictures. | 6 Sa Ses Se, A Teen 


This last painting, which represents the coun- 


| tess at the age of eighty-one, was formerly 


in the collection of General Fox, and was 
presented to the gallery by Mr. George Scharf, 
Keeper and Secretary to the Board of Trus- 
tees. The purchases include the following por- 
traits :--Edmund Burke, “ painted in the school 
of Sir J. Reynolds ;” Warren Hastings at the age 
of seventy-nine, by Sir Thoinas Lawrence ; Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, afterwards Earl of 
Rosslyn, by William Owen, R.A.; Lord Nelson, 
by L. F. Abbott ; Lord Chancellor Thurlow, “ pro- 
bably. painted by Richard Evans, in the studio of 
Sir T. Lawrence ;” John Zoffany, R.A., by him- 
self; Miss Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of 
Our Village, by John Lucas; and three plaster 
casts by Brucciani, from effigies in Canterbury 
Cathedral, of Edward the Black Prince, King 
Henry IV., and Queen Joan of Navarre, second 
wife of Henry IV. These casts are to be con- 
verted into bronze by Messrs. Elkington, of Bir- 
mingham, by means of the electrotyping process. 
The Trustees complain much of want of room 
for the advantageous display of the portraits, and 
suggest different modes by which additional space 


-might be secured for that object. 


Mr. SewALt Barker's collection of pictures was 
sold at Christie’s on Saturday, as was also the 
small collection of Mr. Edward Storr. The first 
came from Manchester; the second from Liver- 
pool. 

Among Mr. Barker's water-colours was a well- 
known work of Duncan’s—The Lifeboat ; it sold 
for 3577. Among: the ‘oils were—Fishing in 
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"Frales, by Creswick and John Phillip (304/. 10s.) ; 


The Soldier's Return, by J. Faed, R.S.A. (1667) ; 
Up the Hill, by J. T. Linnell (2782); Harvest- 
time, by P. Nasmyth (131/.) ; Ordeal by Water, 
by: P. F. Poole, R.A. (1414); A Woody Land- 
scape, by Constant Troyon (168/.). 
as Storr had only twenty-five pictures. The 
osal, by T. Faed, R.A., fetched 262/. 10s. ; 
a River Scene in the Tyrol, by Nasmyth, 2361. ; 
the Scotch Fair, by J. Phillip, 7352. A William 
Miiller— The Noonday Meal: a view near Gilling- 
ham—sold for 1,6277. 10s.; Across the Common: a 


day, by David Cox (painted in 1852) 
PhS8l; tna Sir Augustus Calcott’s View near 


Southampton Water (exhibited at Burlington 
House last winter) for only 60/. 18s. 4 


Tue sales of old decorative furniture, on Satur- 
day, were interesting. There was fine French 
marqueterie and buhl of the periods of Louis 
XIIL., Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI., 
and there were several good specimens of Italian 
cabinets. Among the china sold on Thursday 
and Friday were a set of three jars and covers, 
and a pair of beakers (Dresden) painted with 
Chinese figures and bouquets of flowers, 16} inches 

igh, the centre jar 22 inches, from the collections 
of the late Mrs. Dent and Mr. W. Angerstein. 
The price realised was 4097. 10s, A Vienna 
cabaret, painted with classical figures in brown, 
after Angelica Kaufmann, 115/. 10s. A pair of 
yery fine flat-shaped Old Chelsea vases, from the 
Countess of Portsmouth’s collection, sold for 440/. 
A pair of beautiful dark blue and gold oviform 
yases, painted with allegorical subjects and pas- 
toral figures and medallions of birds, 750/. A fine 
pair of cassolettes (Sévres) of old gros bleu, 6934. 
A pair of fine tulip-shaped vases, painted with 
Cupids in medallions, on green ground, by Dodin, 
richly gilt, 970/. The Barberini vase, the fifth 
made from that_known as the Portland vase— 
2 a perfect, specimen of Wedgwood—fetched 


” Mrs. Nosepa has just published .an etched 
portrait of Miss Fowler, the now well-known 
actress of comedy. The work is by Mr. Percy 
Thomas, and is Liementions and graceful in ar- 
rangement, and fairly good as a likeness. Firmer 
modelling in the cheek, and a more generally de- 
cisive touch, would have raised it to a higher 
level among the few good etched portraits. 


Tue administration of the Louvre has suffered 
a very gréat loss by the death of its general secre- 
tary, M: Frédéric Villot, which took place on 
May 27, after a long fllméss. M. Villot is chiefly 
known to foreigners by his admirable Catalogue of 
the Louvre, the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1848, and the eighteenth last year. This 
laborious work, which was for the time in which 
it, was written a perfect monument of research and 
learning, not only drew attention to the vast trea- 
sures that it enumerated, but likewise gave an 
impulse to this branch of knowledge, so that it 
is not perhaps too much to say that the excellent 
catalogues now offered to the visitor and student of 
fost of the great galleries of Europe are due in a 
large measure to M. Villot’s initiative. During 
the siege and Commune of Paris his responsibilities 
were overwhelming, and it was greatly owing te 
hiseffective system of surveillance and wise pre- 

tionary measures that the treasures cf the 
| were preserved intact through that terrible 
period. M. Villot was sixty-six years of age at 
the time of his death. “ Art loses in him,” says 


' the Chronique, “one of its oldest adepts, and the 


Louvre an old and faithful servant.” 


© Tae death is also announced of the eminent 
atchaeologist the Abbé Cochet, Director of the 
Museum of Antiquities at Rouen, and member of the 
Committee of Historic Works. The Abbé Cochet 
is known by his numerous works on French archae- 
vlogy, among which may be cited La Normandie 
Souterraine, Les Sépultures Gauloises, &c., Le 
Tombeau de Chilpéric; and also by his constant 
contributions to reviews and journals. 


«« 





Mr, A. C. Merriam, of Columbia College, New 
York, sends us the details of a very thorough exa- 
mination which he has made of the pottery in the 
Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus, 
with reference to the points of resemblance be- 
tween it and the pottery obtained by Dr. Schlie- 
mann from Hissarlik. The results, however, do 
not differ from those repeatedly put forward in 
these columns on the occasion of Dr. Schliemann’s 
discoveries. Of course the argument has now a 
wider basis in proportion as the Cesnola collection 
in New York is more extensive than the collec- 
tions of Cypriote pottery in European museums 
on which it was formerly founded. But when all 
is done—when A is proved equal'to B, while B is 
only assumed to be equal to C—it cannot be said 
that the question is settled, though no doubt it is 
advanced an important step. 


Tue death is announced at Rome, on May 30, 


of the well-known engraver Aloysio Juvara, at- 


the age of sixty-seven. In 1868 Juvara received 
the second gold medal of the Berlin Academy, 
and besides this, he had obtained seventeen other 
medals in recognition of his artistic skill. His 
plates of the Madonna della Regia, and of Man- 
cinelli’s §. Carlo Borromeo, are among his best 
compositions. 


Tue Levant Herald announces that the Turkish 
Government is about to send Aristokles Effendi, 
an employé in.the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, to Crete on a twofold mission, of inspection 
of all the schools in the island, and of archaeolo- 
gical enquiry to guide future excavations on the 
sites of ancient cities. 


“ Tue Political Value of Art to the Municipal 
Life of a Nation” is the title of a well-written 
lecture recently delivered at the Free Library, 
Liverpool, by Mr. Philip H. Rathbone, honorary 
secretary of the Liverpool Art Club, and since 
published. By a somewhat far-fetched interpre- 
tation the old Greek legend of Antaeus gaining 
fresh strength in his struggle or Herakles each 
time he kissed his mother earth is made by the 
lecturer to apply to Art, which “in all ages has 


been the truest exponent of a nation’s life, and has’ 


ever risen refreshed and renewed when it has 
appealed to the heart and faith of the people 
among whom it dwelt. Thus, in Greece the 
artist worked for and accepted the criticisms of 
the common people, and Cimabue’s Madonna was 
carried with shouts of joy from all classes to its 
resting-place. In mediaeval Italy, indeed, the 
patriotism and religion of the nation were embo- 
died by means of art on the walls of its churches 
and townhalls, which thus became vast picture- 
galleries to which the people resorted when stirred 
by noble aspirations and solemn feelings. In the 
Netherlands, also, art owed its greatness simply to 
the patriotism and enterprise of the municipalities, 
for in this Italy and the Low Countries, so dif- 
ferent in other respects, resembled each other, 
“their belief in and devotion to their municipali- 
ties.” It is easy to see whither all this argument 
tends. If such was the influence of art in former 
times, ought it not to be the aim of the philosophical 
politician in England at the present day to endea- 
vour to embody the national sentiment in the en- 
during form of art? 

“ IT cannot but think,” says the lecturer, “that if in 
Liverpool we were fortunate enough to be able to 
associate the life of our town with a nobie and impres- 
sive figure, as that of Athens was associated with the 
figure of Pallas Athene—a being whom we could 
imagine grieving over our. sorrows and gathering up 
into her capacious heart the hopes, fears, aspirations, 
and affections of six hundred thousand-of our fellow- 
townsmen, that we should be. lifted up into a higher 
and broader sphere and! partake in a grander and 
nobler life than any individual could ever dream of 
pretending to.” ‘ 

Doubtless; not Liverpool only, but the whole 
nation would be the nobler for such a figure. But 
where shall we find the ‘Phidias to create it? 
Taine’s doctrine that the work of art is determined 





by the conditions that produce it—“ L’ceuvre d'art 
est déterminée par un ensemble qui est l'état 
général de lesprit et des mceurs environnants ”—is 
true so far, that the work of the artist is often 
forced to take a wrong direction when the “en- 
semble” is unfavourable to its free growth, but 
no amount of favouring circumstances ever pro- 
duced a great work of art. We see this strongly 
exemplified in Germany at the present time. The 
great heart of the nation has been stirred by its 
glorious achievements in war, and it would willingly 
embody its thoughts and its triumphs in great: and 
noble works of art. But in spite of all its strivings 
the numerous war-monuments that have been de- 
signed and erected have proved for the most part 
miserable failures. The tout ensemble, one would 
imagine, was favourable enough, only there is no 
great artist to take advantage of it. And is it not 
the same in England? We are still waiting for 
the great teacher to arise in art, as in other 
matters, and until that time arrives Liverpool, it 
is certain, will get no Pallas Athene to preside 
over her Exchange. Is she quite sure, indeed, 
that such a figure would really represent her 
national life with its turmoil, jobberies, and 
money-making desires? Meanyhile it is a worthy 
undertaking to decorate her Council Chamber with 
mural paintings, as we stated last week is proposed 
to be done, and we trust the result gained by the 
artist, whoever may be chosen for the work, may 
prove the full value of the favourable conditions 
that are thus offered for the display of his powers. 


A NEW catalogue of the Suermondt collection 
of pictures gained last year by the Berlin Gallery 
has been lately prepared by Dr. Julius Meyer, the 
director, and Dr, Wilhelm Bode, the assistant 
director, of the gallery. This new catalogue, uu- 
like such works in general, deals almost too ruth- 
lessly with established names. Thus, out of five 
Rembrandts that formerly appeared in the cata- 
logue, it only allows of one being genuine, setting 
aside even the St. Jerome in the cave, etched by 
Vliet, as a copy from an original that has disap- 
renee In like manner, a celebrated picture, 

itherto assigned upon strong evidence to Franz 
Hals, is set down as a copy by Dirk Hals, and 
other pictures are transfefred without hesitation 
from masters to pupils; indeed, the searching 
criticism of Dr. Julius Meyer, which is well known 
as never taking any fact upon trust, has done 
much to lessen the commercial value of the great 
art collection recently acquired by his nation, al- 
though it has placed its real artistie worth upon a 
surer basis, 


“T/Arratre Frédéric van de Kerkhove,” as the’ 
strange complexity arising out of the exhibition 
of the works of the youthful Frits yan-de Kerk- 
hove has got to be called, has’ not as yet excited 
much attention in England, although the Belgian 
and one or two of the French papers haye. been 
occupied with it for months past, and have been 
led under the excitement of “a cause” to indulge 
in the most bitter personal attacks and recrimina- 
tions. The last development of this eventful 
history is the gift by the father, Jean van de 
Kerkhove, of 2,000 fr. to the town of Bruges, this 
being the proceeds of the exhibition of ‘his son’s 
works at Brussels, The donor stipulates that the 
sum, “ given in the name of his son Fritz, artiste 
peintre, shall be inalienable, and shall be placed i 
security by the town of Bruges, and the interest 
devoted to the distribution of clothing to the poor 
children of the communal schools.” Phe difficulty 
arising out of such a*gift is apparent: -Seteral 
members of the town council, while admitting’ the 
generosity of the donor, were of opinion'that it 
could not be accepted unless the authenticity of 
the works that had produced the sum’ in question 
could be proved ; put others considered, on the 
contrary, that the question was hot one of arf 6r 
authenticity, but simply of finance, and ‘that 
the donation ought to be accepted in* th® ti- 
terests of charity and education. This’ Opinion 
carried the day by nine votes against one. Seven 
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members of the council, however, declined to 
even appear to sanction the disputed works 
by their presence. In fact, as will be seen, the 
affair becomes every day more and more com- 
plicated, and it is doubtful whether it will now 
ever be satisfactorily settled. At first it only bade 
fair to be a nine days’ wonder, but various 
artifices and the noise of violent partisans have 
contrived.to keep up the excitement, and we are 
even threatened with an outburst of it in England, 
for it is proposed to exhibit the disputed works 
over here, when no doubt the loud trumpeting of 
the poor child who is supposed to have painted 
them will be renewed. 

We received an indignant remonstrance a short 
time ago from the Journal des Beaux Arts for 
having spoken of the Kerkhove affair as a “com- 
plete deception.” Perhaps this was a hasty judg- 
ment, but after reading the inflated panegyric 
and verbose declamation of the Brussels journal, 
we can only say we find our opinion confirmed. 
The spirit of the unfortunate Fritz, if there be any 
truth in his story, had indeed need to pray, Save 
me from my friends. 


Aw interesting collection of engravings and 
etchings belonging to Mr. James L. Claghorn, 
President of the Fine Art Academy of Philadelphia, 
has been recently exhibited in that town. The 
collection is particularly rich in works by the old 
German masters, including Martin Schongauer, by 
whom there are several rare examples; and 
Albrecht Diirer, represented by the complete series 
of the Life of the Virgin and other plates. Of 
modern masters we may mention—Léopold 
Flameng, Jacquemart, Daubigny, Rajon, Meis- 
sonier, Fortuny, and John Sartain, a Phila- 
delphia artist not quite so well known to fame as 
the others on this side of the Atlantic, but who 
has executed several excellent works. 


AN equestrian statue of Norodom I., King of 
Cambodia, has lately been completed by the 
French sculptor, M. Eudes, and successfully cast in 
bronze. It represents the Eastern monarch in the 
uniform of a French general of division, wearing 
the cross of the Légion d’Honneur and several Cam- 
bodian orders. It is intended to exhibit it for a 
short time in the Champs-Elysées before it is sent 
out to’ Panopim, the new capital of the Cambodian 
states, where it is to be erected. 


Mvca interest has been excited by M. Alex. 
Bertrand’s paper on the bronze vase of Groechwyl. 
This vase was found twenty years ago in the 
canton of Berne, in a tumulus dating from a 
_period anterior to the occupation of Gaul by the 

Yomans. It is ornamented with a mask in relief 
representing a winged Diana wearing a diadem on 
which a bird is seated, while from each side of the 
diadem extends, in a horizontal direction, a large- 
headed serpent supporting a lion. The work on 
this vase is unquestionably Etruscan, and its pre- 
sence in the tumulus of Groechwy] is a proof of 
the commercial relations existing in the second or 
third century between Helvetia and the Italian 
towns. 


Tue Portfolio of this month contains a thought- 
ful and interesting criticism of the drawings by 
Albrecht Diirer in the British Museum, written 
by Mr. Comyns Carr. The collection of Diirer’s 
drawings in the Museum is, with the excep- 
tion of the celebrated Albertina collection at 
Vienna, the richest and largest in existence, 
and it is impossible to overrate its importance 
in studying the mind and work of the great 
German master. Mr. Carr is surprised that 
Diirer’s biographers have not made greater use of 
this material. It certainly escaped the industrious 
Heller; but Dr. von Eye was well acquainted 
with the British Museum drawings, and besides 
Mr. Scott, who catalogues them, Mrs. Charles 
Heaton has given a history of the big folio 
in which they are contained, derived originally 
from the Imhof family collection, and a some- 
what detailed description of all the more import- 
ant drawings in her Life of the artist. No doubt 





Mr. Carr intends to continue his study, for he has 
not yet mentioned several of the more remarkable 
of these works; for instance, the careful drawing 
of the Rhinoceros, executed for the cut that long 
served in natural histories for a representation of 
this animal. The other articles of the number 
are—a biographic account of Etty by the editor; an 
article on Géréme, by René Ménard, accompanied 
by an illustration ; technical notes, and the usual 
National Gallery notice. Sir Joshua’s charming 
heads of angels in the National Gallery, and an 
etching by Chattock after Constable, are the other 
illustrations. 








THE STAGE. 


LA GRAND’'MAMAN AT THE THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Paris : June 3, 1875. 
M. Capot’s reputation as a writer of plays bears 
some resemblance to that of the Messrs. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian as writers of romance. It was 
won, like Erckmann-Chatrian’s, by qualities nega- 
tive rather than positive. Les Inutiles offended 
nobody, and taught a very pretty moral, in an 
accepted way. In France, mothers took daughters 
to see it—in England, daughters could have taken 
mothers. M. Cadol did not show himself as a 
very original observer, nor as a very brilliant 
writer. He was a safe man, in a country where 
the happy safety of second-rate talent is not so 
frequent as in our own. 

And being a safe man, and writing fair French, 
and having all the knowledge of the stage which 
many years’ study of its ways and needs could 
impart, and having moreover succeeded once, very 
well, with the public, his new piece, La Grand’- 
maman, seemed to M. Perrin a piece which might 
well enough be given at the Francais so long as 
Emile Augier was occupied in attuning himself 
ere giving forth, as it is his pride to do, just that 
note which is most in concert with the France of 
the moment. To do this—to strike the right note 
strongly—to say well and definitely what others 
are thinking vaguely—is one of Emile Augier’s 
characteristics. It is perhaps, of all others, 
the cachet of his work. M. Cadol’s work has no 
particular cachet. It is good average work: not 
very individual. 

The story of Za Grand’maman is hardly of a 
kind to tell in detail. It concerns itself with a 
grandmamma’s efforts to see her grandson married 
to the woman of his choice; and the efforts have 
need to be difficult, since the alliance of the 
grandson is rendered less attractive than it should 
be, through the disagreement of his father and 
mother and the scandal which their intended sepa- 
ration arouses. The young man (Armand) is all 
that is honourable; the grandmother all that is 
sweet; but her son-in-law and her daughter—the 
parents of Armand—have so behaved that they 
are a barrier to the young man’s successful mar- 
riage. It turns out, eventually, that neither was 
quite so bad as the other was minded to think; 
and so, reconciliation being possible, and the hus- 
band having unexpectedly imperilled his life—or 
hurt his wrist—in a duel in defence of his wife’s 
honour, it is decided that man and wife shall 
go together to beg the hand of Alice for Armand, 
and the curtain falls on the successful result of 
this edifying appeal. 

But it is not the husband and wife that inte- 
rest us the most, either in the piece of M. 
Cadol or in the acting at the theatre. M. Febvre 
and Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan represent these 
persons: M. Febvre with less than his usual im- 
pulse; Mdlle. Brohan with the wonted coldness 
of her grace. Nor is the girl of any definite 
value to the piece. As a French daughter, she 
has nothing to do; but that is a fate to which 
Mdlle. Reichemberg is pretty well accustomed ; 
having now been for many years the chosen re- 
Or ag of ingénues so colourless that Mdlle. 

holer herself could hardly make them paler. But 
the quiet and accustomed charm which one does 
look for in a performance of Mdlle. Reichemberg’s, 
is somehow wanting to this. The success of the 


iece is due, as everyone admits, to the acting of 

dme. Arnould Plessy and of M. Pierre Berton. 
Both artists will ere long leave the Théatre 
Frangais—Berton going to the Vaudeville to re- 
enter the Francais at a later date, when difficulties 
now existing there shall have been removed ; and 
Mdme. Arnould Plessy retiring upon the ample 
honours and moderate emoluments of a s 
career of forty years. Pierre Berton makes wne 
belle sortie with the effect produced by the fire, 
impulse, tenderness, and chivalry of his acting in 
this piece; and Mdme. Arnould Plessy (who 
remains until next April) shows in this piece at 
all events, as she will doubtless do in those already 
familiar ones in which she will elect to say fare- 
well, that she retires in the fullest possession of 
her powers and leaves a particular place which 
there is actnally no one to fill. This is a good 
thing for her reputation, and for our remembrance 
of her art. For young women’s parts Mdme, 
Arnould Plessy has, of course, long been quite 
unfitted ; for even such a buxom matron—always 
a little worldly—as the heroine of Tartuffe, she 
has ceased to be suited: but as the representative 
of an old woman whom Time has dealt with 
kindly, giving her much experience, perhaps much 
trouble, but at least some compensating memories 
—Mdme. Arnould Plessy has only now arrived 
at the perfection of her means, and these rich 
means she uses now with such an infinite variety 
and such ingenious truth that the spectator 
watching her performance seems no longer in 
— of conventional modes of expression, 

owever accomplished, but of new phases of hu- 
man character, quite novel revelations of intimate 
human joys or troubles. And it is that—together, 
as I said, with the excellence of Berton—whick 
makes the interest of La Grand’maman. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





WE hear that M. Charles Monselet is about to 
make—and somewhat late in life—his first ap- 
pearance as a writer for the stage. He has writ- 
ten a short play, in which Mdlle. Reithemberg, of 
the Théatre Frangais, will have a character out 
of her common line. 


WE hear that a new piece by M. Gondinet will 
be played at the Paris Vaudeville in September, 
for the first appearance there of M. Pierre Ber- 
ton. 


WE hear that Mr. Irving will not act in the 
country this summer, after the closing of the 
Lyceum Theatre. Before the close of the Lon- 
don season Mr. Irving will give, in a London 
drawing-room, a reading for a charity. 

MDLLE. DELAPORTE is now in London, giving 
a few private representations, principally in large 
houses. It is as the heroine of a new play of 
Sardou’s that she will make her rentrée at the 
Gymnase, next winter. 


M. Em1te AvGIER is engaged, we hear, upon a 
new drama. 


Motte. Saran Bernuwarnr has a bust of her 
sister in this year’s Salon. 


Criticism has by no means had its last word 
with reference to the work of Dumas jils, and the 
Dame aux Camélias—an English version of which 
was produced at the Princess's on Saturday—will 
some day come to be pronounced to be neither 
the indecent nonsense which some declare it to be, 
nor a piece so profoundly moral as M. Dumas 
himself believes it. But discussion is closed for 
the moment by the wholly altered situations in 
the English version prepared by Mr. Mortimer, 
for in this version the heroine would appear to 
have been always blameless, and the hero, instead 
of throwing himself away upon the original Mar- 
guerite, is respectably in love with a young woman 
-who has nothing wrong about her, except con- 
sumption, and whose devotion to her art of the 
theatre is a lesson to unoccupied girls. The work, 
as work of art, is necessarily maimed, since the 





action loses much of its motive. In the original, 
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the father’s objection to the match on many 
grounds—and above all on the ground that what- 
ever became of his son, it must spoil the 
future of his innocent daughter—was at 
least a natural thing, and it was at least 
conceivable that Marguerite should yield to his 

rsuasions. But in Mr. Mortimer’s version the 
old man’s objections are less reasonable, and the 
oung woman’s scruples more entirely chivalrous. 
To be the sister-in-law of an actress will hardly 
in our day involve that social ruin which the 
characters fear. Thus the motive of much of the 
action is, as we said, weakened. But the strong 
scenes remain, or have for the most part been 
delicately handled. Of these, a great actress and 
a good actor could still make much. It is true 
that Mr. William Rignold is often a good actor: 
in Two Orphans he was an unequalled representa- 
tive of robust villany. But as Armand—they 
give him a new name in the new version—as 
Armand he is out of place. Nor is Miss Helen 
Barry competent to deal with such a character as 
Marguerite. She is earnest and vigorous: at 
times even sympathetic. But in this part she 
displays little of the variety, the invention, the 
illustrative by-play which the character requires. 
She has force, without finish. Her performance 
of the tempted wife in Mr. Boucicault’s Led 
Astray was more artistic and satisfactory. Of 
the remaining characters, few are adequately acted. 
The free and easy supper party, in the first act, is 
on the whole the best'realised. The gentleman 
who in the next act sustains the part of the hero’s 
father, and comes to supplicate the heroine to 
make her lover miserable so that the lover's sister 
may be married prosperously, is unequal to his 
task. Reality and intensity remain to be given to 
the performance. If these be given, Mr. Mortimer's 
adaptation—which is quite as good a one as cir- 
cumstances will allow—will have a better chance, 
and the success secured may be equal to that very 
creditable one of the School for Intrigue at the 
Olympic. 


To praise Mr. B. Rowe and Mr. Arthur Sulli- 
van, it is not necessary to abuse opera bouffe, and 
least of all is this necessary when their new little 
piece, The Zoo—at the St. James’sTheatre—contains 
such a song as that of the “simple little child:” 
a song which has much of the spirit of the much 
decried opera bouffe. The merit of Mr. Rowe 
and Mr. Sullivan, in this their most recent per- 
formance, is that they try to see the funny things 
in common English life, and a day at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens supplies them with a subject, as good 
perhaps, perhaps even better than that which 
other musicians and librettists have found in 
German Courts or in Spanish America. Musi- 
cians must judge of the quality of the music ; the 
rest of the public may amuse themselves in 
settling the question of how near the dialogue 
approaches to wit. Mr. Carlos Florentine, Mr. 
Edgar Bruce, Mr. C. Steyne, Miss Henrietta 
Hodson, and Miss Gertrude Ashton are engaged 
in the piece, to the satisfaction of an audience 
which has already laughed at the mock heroics of 
Tom Cobb. 


THERE is to be a morning performance of Stweet- 
hearts, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre to-day : 
of course with Mrs. Bancroft in her accustomed 
part, Mr. Theyre Smith’s comedietta, 4 Happy 
Pair, will also be played; Miss Ellen Terry and 
Mr. Bancroft being the performers. 


_ Tae same evenings on which La Grand’maman 
is played at the Théatre Francais, there is played 
there a fanciful comedietta by the poet Théodore 
de Banville. It is called Gringoire. The scene 
is laid at the time of Louis XI., but M. Théodore 
de Banville’s contribution to our knowledge of 
that monarch’s character does not profess to be 
of profound value. It falls a little short of the 
studies of Sir Walter and of Casimir Delavigne. 
Coquelin plays the part of the ungainly hero, to 
whom Louis is kind. Maubant with dignity, but 
without subtlety, represents Louis Onze; and 


Mdlle. Reichemberg has no other task than that 
of looking very naive in the character of Alice, 
whom Gringoire finally weds. 


Tue Gaiety has continued its performances of 
light French opera, and the Criterion has given 
every evening, with the aid of its Brussels com- 
pany, M. Vogel’s opera, La Filleule du Roi. 


Miss Fow er gains in confidence. She is to 
play Lady Teazle for Mr. Coleman’s benefit on 
une 30. Recent comedy petformances by the 
actress have given her some right to essay the part. 


THE new version of Madame Angot now played, 
and to be played for the brief remainder of the 
season, at the Royalty Theatre, serves its purpose 
of introducing to us Mdme. Doluro as Lange. 
Mdme. Dolaro’s performance is distinguished 
from that of many of those who have gone before 
her, by her possession of genuine comedy power— 
5 Soares understanding of the requirements of 

er art. 


M. Franctsqurt Sarcry has begun, in his 
feuilleton, what he calls his “théorie des ex- 
sitions et des dénouements au théatre.” As he 
os his readers’ most respectful attention, and 
good-naturedly hints that his papers will be worth 
ey and that the value of the first will 
e fully understood when we have read the last, 
we shall abstain for the present from commenting 
ona work, frankly written, as he avows, not for 
the general public, but for “un petit nombre de 
jeunes gens, d'un tour d’esprit philosophique, qui 
se plaisent & creuser un sujet et & savoir les 
raisons des choses.” 


Tur Odéon Theatre has not satisfied the authori- 
ties in the matter of the pieces it has recently 
been playing, and M. Duquesnel, if he desires to 
retain the subsidy which the theatre has hitherto 
enjoyed, will have need to be on his guard. For 
many months last year, a troop of dogs—adding, 
doubtless, to the vividness of the stage picture— 
were among the chief attractions of his house. 
The Odéon has now just closed for the season. 


At the Théatre Francais the Fille de Roland— 
M. Henri de Bornier’s poetical drama—continues, 
about three nights in each week, its successful 
career. It bids fair to detain in Paris until after 
Midsummer the artists—Maubant, Mounet Sully 
and Sarah Bernhardt—who are engaged in its 
performance. 


Motte. Acar has just concluded a long tour 
through the French provinces, in which she has 
been more successful than she was last year in 
London in interesting her audience in the works 
of classics so old-fashioned as Racine and Corneille. 
Speaking of Corneille by the by, a paper has 
gravely suggested that a theatre should be erected 
in Paris for the exclusive performance of his 
works, which are calculated, it avers, to encourage 
patriotism and some other virtues in which 
modern Parisians are more notably deficient. 


THERE are three important theatrical portraits 
in this year’s Salon. The least good is that of 
Mdile. Bernhardt, this time by an artist of no 
great note. There is a strong portrait of Mounet 
Sully, while Bonnat’s skilfully treated picture of 
Mdme. Pasca is among the works most spoken of 
in the whole exhibition. 








MUSIC. 


Last Saturday Heérold’s Pré aux Clercs was 

rformed by the French company at the Gaiety. 
This very charming specimen of the light French 
opera was first produced at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris on December 15, 1832, only about a month 
before the death of its composer. Though the 
libretto is inferior in merit to some others of its 





class, it nevertheless presents good opportunities 


both to composer and actors, Its performance by 
the excellent company of which mention was 
made last week in these columns was simply as 
perfect as it could be. In mentioning the singers, 
the place of honour is due to a débutante, Mdlle. 
Emma Breton, who undertook the part of 
Isabelle. In the first act this young lady was 
evidently suffering severely from nervousness, 
but she nevertheless sang her first air, “ Souvenirs 
du jeune iige,” with such taste as to call forth 
hearty applause from the audience. Her so 
“ Jours de mon enfance ” which opens the ptr | 
act, was even more successful; and the plaudits 
she received seemed to set Mdlle. Breton quite at 
her ease, and enable her to prove that she could act 
quite as well as she could sing. ‘The young lady 
is a valuable addition to the already strong com- 
pany. Mdme. Naddi was an excellent Marguerite, 
and Malle. Marie Albert was also capital as the 
saucy and vivacious Nicette. The gentlemen 
were without exception so good that it is almost 
invidious to signal out any for special notice; yet 
we must say a word in praise of M. Borrés as 
Cantarelli, master of the revels, of M. Herbert as 
Mergy, and of M. Joinnisse, whose delineation of 
Girot, the innkeeper of the Pré aux Cleres, was truly 
comic. But, as was remarked last week, the great 
strength of the company is its excellent ensemble. 
It is not too much to say that the whole cast con- 
tained not one part inadequately represented. 
The orchestra, too, was most satisfactory; and 
particular mention ought to be made of the violin 
obbligato in the song “Jours de mon enfance,” 
which was most artistically played (though ona 
very indifferent instrument) by M. von der 
Finck. This evening Hérold’s Zampa will be 
produced, when M. Tournie will make his first 
appearance. 


Tue third of the summer concerts at the Crystal 
Palace took place last Saturday. The orchestral 
works performed were Mozart’s symphony in E 
flat and the overtures to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream and Semiramide. The instrumental soloist 
was Herr Wilhelmj, who gavea very tine rendering 
of the first movement of Beethoven’s violin concerto, 
with a cadenza of truly extraordinary difficulty 
written by himself. By giving merely a fragment 
of an important classical work, Herr Wilhelmj 
confirmed the impression produced by his unwar- 
rantable mutilation of Rubinstein’s concerto at 
one of the recent Philharmonic concerts that his 
artistic feeling is by no means on a par with his 
wonderful execution. A miscellaneous selection 
of vocal music was given by Mesdames Sinico- 
Campobello and Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Signor Campobello. 


At the sixth Philharmonic Concert, at St. 
James's Hall on Monday evening, Herr Alfred 
Jaell brought forward Raff's pianoforte concerto in 
C minor, which was recently performed by Dr. 
Biilow at the Crystal Palace, and noticed on that 
occasion in these columns. It is, therefore, need- 
less to speak of it now; that Herr Jaell, who is 
an old favourite in London, did it full justice it is 
almost superfluous to add. The symphony — 
happily there were not two—was the “ Eroica,” 
and the rest of the programme consisted of Bene- 
dict’s Festival Overture, composed for the opening 
of the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, the overture 
to the Fretschiitz,and vocal music by Mdlle. Thekla 
Friedlander and Mr. Santley. 


Mpg. Srotz, whose admirable singing in 
Verdi's “ Requiem ” will be fresh in the memory 
of our readers, has just been engaged for the 
Italian opera at St. Petersburg. 


A MILANDSE paper announces that among the 
manuscripts left by Donizetti there have recentl 
been found at Bergamo two operas with French 
text, one by Scribe, entitled Le Duc d’Albe, the 
other, in one act, by Gustave Vaez, entitled Deux 
Hommes et une Femme. These two works are un- 





ublished, and have never been represented. The 
Fibretto of Le Duc d’Albe is to be translated into 
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Italian, and the opera will be produced at Bergamo 
next season. 


M. Grorers Bizet, the composer of L’Arlé- 
sienne and Carmen, a son-in-law of Halévy, and 
one of the most promising of the younger genera- 
tion of French composers, has just died in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. 


Tue Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome is 
preparing a grand concert, at which Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul and his octett for stringed instruments 
are to be given. 


Tue lower orchestral pitch has just been intro- 
duced at the Stadttheater in “Leipzig. The 
necessary expenses of the alteration have been 
borne by an enthusiastic amateur residing in the 
town. 


Herr Cart Kress, the father of the well- 
known pianist Mdlle. Marie Krebs, celebrated at 
Dresden on the Ist inst. the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his appointment as Capellmeister to the 
King of Saxony. 


Apotr Hensttr, the distinguished pianist, has 
had the misfortune to suffer a compound fracture 
of the arm. 
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